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HOME 


S the shadow of war deepens over the American dinner 
table the urge to do something about it grows with 
each rationed week. Unnumbered Victory gardens are 

dug and planted, and back yards all over the country will soon 
resound with the cackle of millions of hens. The flushed 
magination of fledgling farmers in cities and towns pictures an 
abundance of home grown vegetables greater than summer 
needs. There will be, then, a surplus to be preserved for 
winter use. 

Canning is not such an easy job, and equipment is scarce. 
Home dehydration, knowing little or nothing about it, sounds 
like the answer to a great many people who are rapidly over- 
selling themselves on the possibilities. 

Electric utilities and some electrical appliance manufacturers 
have been at work on the problems of home dehydration, not for 
the purpose of promotion, but from a growing public demand 
for information and help that is the natural consequence of 
their leadership in the nutrition program. 

Dealers are eagerly following the subject with the hope that 
merchandise to sell may be a result. 

It is a situation where an overstimulated demand due to 
abnormal conditions does not allow the time essential for the 
development of sound technique, public education, the certain 
knowledge of what can and cannot be expected, much less the 
production of tested equipment for the purpose. 

The equipment for this job today is the electric or gas range 
oven or a dehydrator home-built, from designs developed by 
public institutions or utilities. The latter, by the way, were 
referred to by L. K. Harper, president, National Dehydration 
Association in The New York Times, May 4—as “incomplete 
and unscientific contraptions which may create public aversion 
for even properly processed dehydrated foods, and in this sense 
may be a menace to our industry.” 


HE electric range oven, in the experience of experts, may 
be used with success only where the temperature can be 
held as low as 150 degs. and where air circulation by fan can 
be applied. An experimental unit with an 8 inch fan in a ply- 
wood box applied to a fully open oven door with top and bottom 
vents each three square inches, gave satisfactory results. How- 
ever, a unit of this type can be used in only a limited number of 
ranges. The majority in use cannot be controlled down to the 
necessary 150 degs. Even this temperature may not be low 
enough, some of the publications of institutions studying the 
problem call for 110 degs. as a starting temperature. Electric 
ovens without forced air circulation, closed, partially open, 
panel with openings, produce poor results and high operating 
costs. 
This whole matter then, of home dehydration of vegetables 


is one to be approached with extreme caution. The electrical 
industry in its desire to be helpful may easily accumulate a lot 
of blame for poor results achieved and food spoiled, unless it 
proceeds most carefully, and keeps before its public the warning 
of not to expect too much. 


VEN with a fairly successful home job of dehydration, the 
results in flavor, texture and palatability of the food 
will not be such as to generate enthusiasm. After all difficulties 
are surmounted, the dish on the table may be disappointing. 
The most compact and inclusive statement on this essential 
element I find in a publication of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Extension Service Bulletin by Lavada Curtis, spe- 
cialist in food preservation. Says Miss Curtis (italics mine) : 

“The beginner is strongly advised to confine attempts to pre- 
serve vegetables by drying to a small number of products, and 
to employ canning or other means of preservation with other 
products. The chief reason is that many dried vegetable mate- 
rials are much more likely to deteriorate in flavor and table 
quality after drying than are dried fruits. It is exceedingly 
difficult or impossible to handle vegetables so that these changes 
do not become apparent after a few months. 

“This is especially true of those vegetables in which young, 
still rapidly-growing parts of the plants are used such as 
asparagus, spinach, celery, cauliflower, green snap beans or 
green peas. When such immature vegetables are dried, the re- 
sulting product may be satisfactory in appearance, flavor, and 
palatability for some time, but it gradually undergoes loss of 
flavor and palatability and may develop a distinctly unpleasant 
hay-like odor. These changes will quickly occur if the material 
is not protected from moisture, which is very rapidly absorbed. 
Reduction of the moisture to a very low point and storage in 
hermetically sealed containers slows down but does not prevent 
the ultimate appearance of these changes, which are due to 
chemical changes in the material which we do not know how 
to control. 

“Obviously, it is not wise to undertake the preservation of 
these materials by a method that is at best temporary and 
hazardous, when an equal amount of labor spent in canning will 
yield a product that is protected against deterioration.” 

There is a very grave question how far our industry should 
go in backing a preserving method described by an expert as “at 
best temporary and hazardous.” 
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MINNESOTA OUTLAWS 


Minnesota Electrical Council helps push enact- 


you whole- 
hich was respon- 
heavy inroads on elec- 


trical appliance retailer’s volume in 


the days leading up to Pearl Harbor, 


has been outlawed by the Minnesota 


Legislature—the fifth state to take the 
lead in doing away with a practice 
that cost legitimate trade millions of 
lollars worth of business annually. 


to enact similar 


The four other states 
legislation dealing with t 


are Wisconsin, 


Pennsylvania. 


rade diversion 


Michigan, Illinois and 


Highlights of the Measure 
The bill, 


retail trade groups, 


including the Min- 
nesota Electrical Council, will be es- 


which was sponsored by 


pecially important in the postwar re- 


era, according to William A 


Ritt, secretary-manager of that asso- 


covery 


ciation, in channeling electrical appli- 


ance sales through legitimate retail 
outlets. It defines as an “unfair 
trade practice” the sale of merchan- 


dise as at “wholesale price” when such 
merchandise is not sold at 


pi ice. 


such a 
The purchase or sale by indus- 
trial and commercial accounts, for 
personal use of employees, of goods 
which such concerns do not regularly 
produce or sell, comes under the pro- 
visions of the bill as fraudulent prac- 
tice. 

Highlights of the 
was signed by 


which 
Harold E. 


Stassen, include the following: 


measure, 
Governor 
1. Defines as an “unfair practice” 
“whole 
when it is not sold at 


the sale of merchandise as at 
ala 
Sait pr ce 


sucn a price 


2. Makes it unlawful for a whole 
saler or other seller of merchandise 
to advertise or claim to sell at whole- 
sale unless such sale is made to a 
transferee for resak 

3. Prohibits a retailer from mis- 


representing his business by referring 
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ment of legislation designed to do away with 


I Can Get It For You Wholesale’ 


By LAURENCE WRAY 


to himself as a manufacturer, whole- 
saler or broker 

4. Prohibits a retailer from adver- 
tising, using catalogs or displaying 
price tags that show prices fictitiously 
which 
such merchandise is regularly sold at 


retail. 


in excess of actual prices at 
Prohibits misrepresentation of 
the quality of the merchandise. 

5. Prohibi from 
directly or indirectly selling or hav 


an employer 


ing in his possession for sale to his 
employees any merchandise not regu- 
handled. It also prohibits the 
employer's name, or credit, or 
with the 
sale of such merchandise (it does not 
equipment installed by the 
employer for the safety or health of 


larly 
use of 


his premises in connection 
apply to 


employees, or to candy, gum, tobacco, 
or to meals consumed on the premises ). 

6. Employers are permitted to sell 
to their employees any merchandise 
regularly produced, stocked or han- 
dled by such employer, at any price 
they desire to sell at. 


Cites Consumer Deception 


In a pamphlet outlining the under- 
lying principles of the legislation, 
George W. Ekstrand, president of the 
Minnesota Council of Retail Trade 
Associations, points out the dangers 
of consumer deception involved in 
trade diversion, 

“Consumer deception through trade 
diversion now such serious 
proportions that the normal processes 
of distribution are in danger—not only 
for the duration, but 
he said 


assumes 


permanently,” 
“Material losses aggregating 
hundreds of millions of dollars annu- 
ally are inflicted by means of unfair 
ind uneconomic practices involved in 


trade diversion. They affect adversely 


the consumer and legitimate business 
enterprises that constitute the 
stance of every community.” 

In outlining the problem, the pam- 
phlet defines industrial selling—one of 
the most serious of the various forms 
of trade diversion—in both its direct 
and indirect forms. Industrial selling 
is defined as “that practice whereby 
an employer sells or procures for sale 


sub- 


to his employees or other persons, 
merchandise which is not handled in 
the regular course of his business.” 

The direct form of industrial sell- 
ing is where an employer buys mer- 
chandise and resells it, collects in ad- 
vance and delivers it, or collects after 
delivery; supplies a purchasing order 
or permits employees, singly or in 
groups, to use his name in obtaining 
discounts for their intended personal 
advantage. 

The indirect form of industrial sell- 
ing is where employees, singly or in 
groups, solicit or accept alleged spe- 
cial or privileged discounts on the 
prestige of their employer’s name, 
address and purchasing power. 

“Serious damage to consumers re- 
sulting from unfair competition has 
become an inherent part of the indi- 
rect industrial selling aspect of trade 
diversion,” the Council says, “best 
evidenced by the many proceedings 
instigated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against some of those con- 
cerns which have made employees of 


large and reputable concerns their 
principal target for deception. The 


element of deception is also present 
in certain instances of direct indus- 
trial selling as the employer may not 


always be given what he thinks he 


has purchased for his employee.” 
Industrial selling’s rise, following 
the past war, was partly due to be- 


MAY, 


nevolence on the part of employers 
who sought new ways of improving 
cinployee relations and who, during 
the depression following 1929, when 
consumer income was sharply cur- 
tailed, made available price privileges 
This gave rise to a 
new type of middleman who repre- 
sented himself as a “wholesaler”, 
“manuiacturer’s agent”, “distributor”, 
“discount specialist” and the like. Em- 
ployees, seeing what appeared to be 
genuine savings, when the employer 
purchased certain items for them, be- 
came receptive to the notion that the 
alleged “wholesaler” could accomplish 


to employees. 


the same results through “discounts”. 
And thus was born the “courtesy 
card” which was handed from em- 


ployee to friends of the family, neigh- 
bors and others. 


"Discount" Houses 


The growth in number and scope 
of so-called “discount” houses, spe- 
cializing in indirect industrial selling, 
is well known. Their appeal is pri- 
marily to corporation employees. Their 
bait is branded, nationally-advertised, 
and frequently price-maintained, mer- 
chandise. Their stock in trade, how- 
ever, the Council points out, is un- 
branded, unidentified merchandise. It 
is in this latter field that the unfor- 
tunate consumer is most exposed to 
deception and it is in this field that 
the “discount” operator makes his 
profit. 

Some of the harmful effects of this 
invidious trade practice include: (1) 
the defrauding of consumers; (2) the 
weakening of established and responsi- 
ble retailers through defamation; (3) 
reduction of employment because of 
diminished business in established re- 
tail stores: (4) reduction in the ac- 
tivity of businesses that service the 
retailer—advertising, insurance, store 


supplies, ete.; (5) accelerated mor- 
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tality among genuine retailers and (6) 
loss in taxes. 

These trade diverters base their 
business practices on, and attune them 
carefully to, the susceptibility of large 
employee groups. Elaborate catalogs, 
obviously addressed to dealers, confi- 
dential identification cards entitling the 
bearer to discounts, are carefully de- 
signed to make this important group 
think they are getting price conces- 
sions others cannot obtain. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has recently 
extended its activity on behalf of con- 
sumers in an attempt to protect them 
from these chiselers which, forbidden 
by law to call themselves “whole- 
salers”, have designated themselves 
“distributors”. The commission adopts 
the view that the use of the word 
“distributor”, without definition. 
qualification, or limitation implies that 
the respondent is other than a retailer, 
and, in fact, a distributor “at whole- 
sale”, and charges that these state- 
ments are false and deceptive. Other 


Governor Harold E. Stassen of Min- 
nesota signs the bil outlawing “dis- 
count" selling in the state. He is 
surrounded by state legislators and 
representatives of retail trade associa- 
tions. Fourth from the left is William 
A. Ritt, secretary- manager of the 
Minnesota Electrical Council, who 
predicts the biil will have an im- 
po-tant effect on postwar appliance 
distribution. 


types of trade diverters distribute spe- 
cial discount cards entitling the bearer 
to an alleged price concession ranging 
from 25 to 30) percent. To compen- 
sate for this offer, they mark all their 
merchandise 25 to 50 percent over 
usual retail prices so that the “re- 
duced” prices are, in fact, customary 
retail prices. The FTC, investigating 
this growing practice, recently stipu- 
lated with one of these gyp artists 
that he “cease and desist from desig- 
nating or representing his business as 
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“wholesale” and irom using the term 
“discount”, or representing that the 
prices at which he sold merchandise 
constitute a discount to purchasers 
when they are, in fact, usual and 
customary prices at which such mer- 
chandise is sold in the normal course 
of business. 


Examples of Deception 


The Minnesota Council, in pressing 
for the legislation which has now been 
placed upon the statute books, cited 
numerous examples of deception in 
connection with the “I can get it for 
you wholesale” racket. In one, a 
radio, sold as new contained three sub- 
stituted tubes of poor quality: in an- 
other, the purchaser of a watch from 
a “discount” house, could get no serv- 
ice. Going to a reputable jeweler, he 
found that the “works” were 12 years 
old, although the case was new \ 
“wholesaler” of furniture represented 
to a shopper that he manufactured all 
his merchandise. 


\ chair quoted at 


$9 “wholesale”, represented to be 
solid mahogany, was found to be of 
inferior wood, A similar chair was 
then selling at-$9.95 at-a-retail store. 
Here’s another typical example of 
the way in which industrial selling 
works out for the trusting employee: 
A large corporation tolerated the 
distribution, through one employee, of 
“discount” catalogs and cards. An 
employee was referred to an alleged 
furniture “wholesaler”, where a cash 
deposit of $100 was paid on a bed- 
room suite,- supposed to be $415 
“wholesale”. The balance was to be 
paid on a certain date and the “whole- 
saler”, on his part, agreed to make 
delivery on the same date. On the 
appointed day, the employee paid over 
the $315; But the deliveries were 
short pieces amounting to $181. Al- 
though lawyers for the corporation 
employing the victim interested them- 
selves in his behalf, efforts to obtain 
an adjustment were futile, as the 
“wholesaler” had no seizable assets. 
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G-E Washer 


This is one of a series of “how to" service specific makes of 
appliances. These step-by-step operation instructions are prepared 


by Electrical Merchandising 


in cooperation with the manu- 


facturers and carefully checked for accuracy. Already published 
is similar service information on Westinghouse irons, Maytag washers, 
Knapp-Monarch toasters, Premier vacuum cleaners, Simplex ironers, 
Speed Queen washers, lronrite ironers, G.E. and Hotpoint irons. 
Also in this issue (page 17) data on Blackstone ironers, and (page 10) 
Universal irons. The series will continue with two or more appli- 


ances covered in each issue. 


FIRST . . Rack Adjustment SECOND . . Worm Gear Adjustment THIRD . . Worm Thrust Adjustment 


1 The mechanism is extremely simple and efficient. The four moving parts are 
rugged and oversized with hardened, machined gears. 


2 The rack adjustment affects the degree of mesh between the rack and pinion. 


3 The worm gear adjustment provides proper mesh between the worm, and worm 
gear. 


4 The worm thrust ad'ustment tates up end play on the worm shaft, and aligns 
the gears properly with the worm. 
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6 However, slight individual changes have been made from time to time. They 

were designed to add strength, or increase efficiency, and to make easier servic- 

ing possible. One of these changes is the addition of reinforcing fins at the base 
bearing of the wringer post in mechanism W3364, 


5 We would like to say at this point that all G-E wringer type mechanisms are 
similar in construction. In other words, if you understand one of them thoroughly, 
you should have no trouble in servicing the rest. 


7 Another such change is the use of a short eccentric wringer post section and 8 To make the rack adjustment: Remove the activator, turn the activator con- 
a flat drive strap. These appear on the current mechanism. Notice particularly trol to the “on” position. The gears will then be in mesh. 
that there is a hex nut at the base of the short wringer post. 


9 Turn the motor shaft by hand. 10 Grasp the activator drive block, and at the instant it starts to reverse 
direction, stop turning the motor shaft. Leaving the mechanism at this point, 
check by feel to see if there is looseness between the rack and pinion, 
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Adjustment G-E Washer 


This is one of a series of “how to" service specific makes of 
appliances. These step-by-step operation instructions are prepared 
by Electrical Merchandising in cooperation with the manu- 
facturers and carefully checked for accuracy. Already published 
is similar service information on Westinghouse irons, Maytag washers, 
Knapp-Monarch toasters, Premier vacuum cleaners, Simplex ironers, 
Speed Queen washers, Ironrite ironers, G.E. and Hotpoint irons. 
Aliso in this issue (page 17) data on Blackstone ironers, and (page 10) 
Universal irons. The series will continue with two or more appli- 
ances covered in each issue. 


FIRST . . Rack Adjustment SECOND . . Worm Gear Adjustment THIRD . . Worm Thrust Adjustment 


1 The mechanism is extremely simple and efficient. The four moving parts are 2 The rack adjustment affects the degree of mesh between the rack and pinion. 
rugged and oversized with hardened, machined gears. 


= 


4 


3 The worm gear adjustment provides proper mesh between the worm, and worm 4 The worm thrust ad’ustment tates up end play on the worm shaft, and aligns 
gear. the gears properly with the worm. 
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6 However, slight individual changes have been made from time to time. They 


5 We would like to say at this point that all G-E wringer type mechanisms are q ' . , 
similar in construction. In other words, if you understand one of them thoroughly, were designed to add strength, or increase efficiency, and to make easier servic- 
you should have no trouble in servicing the rest. 


ing possible. One of these changes is the addition of reinforcing fins at the base 
bearing of the wringer post in mechanism W3364, 


7 Another such change is the use of a short eccentric wringer post section and 8 To make the rack adjustment: Remove the activator, turn the activator con- 
a flat drive strap. These appear on the current mechanism. Notice particularly trol to the “on" position. The gears will then be in mesh. 
that there is a hex nut at the base of the short wringer post. 


9 Turn the motor shaft by hand. 10 Grasp the activator drive block, and at the instant it starts to reverse 
direction, stop turning the motor shaft. Leaving the mechanism at this point, 
check by feel to see if there is looseness between the rack and pinion, 
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1 1 If there seems to be excess play, loosen the lock nut and leave the wrench 
on it, 


14 Now place the activator back on the drive block and check it for loose- 
ness. If the fit between the activator and the drive block is not tight, the drive 
block itself should be replaced. Otherwise, this will result in noisy operation. , 


13 Tighten the lock nut while holding the wrench on the adjusting stud to 
prevent it from shifting. 


16 Then, with the motor running, use a smooth jawed wrench to turn the 

lower section of the post one way or another until you notice an increase in the 

noise level. This indicates that the gears are in tight mesh. Back the adjustment 

off until the grinding noise is eliminated. Then lock in place by tightening the 
clamp bolt. 


15 To make the worm gear adjustments: First, loosen the clamp bolt. 


17 The fact that the shaft housing in the current model is in two pieces makes 18 The other types of mechanisms require a somewhat different procedure 
this adjustment very simple, because the lower part of the shaft turns indep b of the solid shaft and shaft housing. However, the principle is identical. 
ently of the rest. First, remove the set screw from the tub bracket. 
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21 A very important point to remember here is to keep the shoulder close 
to the casting. Then tighten the clamp bolt. 


23 When the distance between the detent and pinion has been established, 

drill a hole through the post for the tub bracket set screw, using a number 14 

drill. Then tighten the set screw in the tub bracket and lock the wringer post and 
detent in position. 


20 Place a pipe wrench on the upper portion of the shaft housing and turn 
the post in either direction until a slight grinding noise is heard. Then back off 
slightly until it disappears. 


22 Be sure to check the distance from the top of the detent to the top of the 
pinion carefully. This distance will vary in different models. These are described in 
detail in the "Home Laundry Equipment" Product Manual. 


24 To make the worm thrust adjustment: Loosen the check nut with the motor 
running. 


25 Turn the adjusting screw in until a slight binding noise is heard. Then back 
off slightly and tighten the check nut at this point. 
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26 Remember, whenever this adjustment is made a readjustment should be 
made of the worm and worm gear. 
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19 Then, with the motor running, loosen the clamp bolt. 
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It usually doesn't pay to tool 
up to fix all kinds of appliances 


By TOM F. BLACKBURN 


HE late Julius Rosenwald who 

was the daddy of the great Sears 

Roebuck & Company mail order 
catalog once told this writer that it 
was normal behavior for the average 
householder to scuttle across the street 
to the nearest dealer. Doing business 
by mail was abnormal, he said. 

This instinct, coupled with the con- 
fusion of war times, is tossing onto 
dealers’ counters a great deal of repair 
work that on close analysis, is not 
the most profitable thing for them 
to set up for fixing. 

For the repair business, like a 
steer’s carcass, has so much juicy ten- 
derloin and so much hard gristle. 
There is so much gravy in the busi- 
ness and a lot that is hard to chew. 
Repair business that takes special 
tools, special parts or special skill can 
be classified as belonging to that hard 
to chew category. 

For this reason, acting as an agent 
is often the smart way to operate. 
Consider its advantages : 

1. You don’t tie up any money in 
parts, when parts are scarce, 

2. You don’t have to invest in any 
instruments, which are now more or 
less unobtainable anyway. 

3. You don’t use up the time of 
your scarce help doing a difficult job 
on a_by-guess-and-by-gorry basis— 
which after all is what takes the time 
that can’t be charged for. 


4. A slick, expertly-done repair job 


builds far more goodwill for you with 
the customer than a makeshift patch- 
up can do, 

The manufacturers of many small 
items seeing that the sale of the supply 
of parts to every dealer in the country 
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The job of supplying parts to every dealer who might want a stock is 
almost a wartime impossibility, says H. S. Perkins, Proctor Service 
Manager. 


To do a first class job on Proctor small appliances, you need instruments like these. Un- 
fortunately, war conditions make it impossible for any more to be supplied to dealers. 


is going to sew them up tighter than 
a drum, early in the war hit upon the 
thought of establishing well located 
service stations or agencies around the 
country to whom dealers could mail 
broken devices. This is particularly 
so \. th small appliances, which are 
not bulky and easily popped into the 
post office. Firms like Proctor Elec- 
tric Co. have set up 81 service stations 
of this type, and McGraw Electric, 
which produces Toastmaster, has 40 
of them. This is equally true with 
many other manufacturers of small 
appliances... Repairs made by these 
manufacturers and service stations 


bear a certain guarantee which pro- 
tects the dealer when he passes it on 
to the customer. The geographical 
scattering of these setups make it 
possible to get back repaired articles 
quickly. 

It was generally realized by the 
manufacturers that the overwhelming 
tendency of the housewife would be to 
run across with her broken apparatus 
to the nearest dealer. Auticipating 
the shorthandedness of most dealers in 
the repair departments, these small 
appliat.ce manufacturers have tried to 
make their handling as effortless as 
possible. As a result of this agency 


procedure, no time of the dealer at 
all is taken up except for listening to 
the trouble, wrapping up the appliance 
and mailing it, and handling the 
collection. 

Of course it is realized that some 
repairs are self apparent and obviously 
easy to make for anybody who has a 
screwdriver and replacement parts. 
For example, broken handles, cord 
sets and certain elements are duck 
soup to put back in. But the min- 
ute a job takes more than a screw- 
driver, the amateur repair man may 
be better off if he sidesteps the trouble. 
A lot of silly complaints are brought 
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A special jig is necessary to remove the shell on Toastmasters. 
try it without one as pressure must be applied evenly. Unfortunately again, such special 
tools cannot be supplied to dealers today. 


in by customers and these may be 
taken care of by the dealer because 
they are not genuine, but so-called 
“nuisance” squawks. In an adjoining 
box are some of the complaints and 
the answers as to what is wrong. A 
glance at this table will reveal the 
most common complaints that Proc- 
tor appliances report. 

The greatest pitfall a dealer will en- 
counter in acting as agent is the temp- 
tation to overcharge. From a woman 
who helplessly puts a broken appliance 
in his hands, he is often tempted to 
get all the traffic will bear. However, 
this “catch ’em and skin ’em” policy 
cannot successfully be followed very 
long by any dealer. In the first place, 
he has only so many customers in his 
community to draw from. If he over- 
charges word of it gets around. The 
reputation of being a “gyp artist” puts 
two strikes on any dealer in all of 
his functions. People simply fear him 
and avoid him, and all the advertis- 
ing he can do cannot overcome the 
pull of this bad reputation. 

If a customer takes up a lot of time 
with imaginary complaints, it is logi- 
cal that her bill includes this “diag- 
nosis” time she consumes. But if 
she simply tosses in a package and 
all there is to do is to mail it to the 
service station and collect, manufac- 
turers generally feel that only a small 
service fee is justified. At least, that 
is what most dealers charge and since 
they have no investment in the job 
in time or money invested in parts, 
they come out at a profit, and enjoy 
the goodwill created by a slick job 
delivered. 

Dealers that overcharge always run 
the risk of a jam or a kickback. Here 


It is not advisable to 


is an example. Up in New England 
recently a customer whose flossy sta- 
tionery fairly hissed importance, wrote 
a manufacturer. She said: “My sis- 
ter gave me one of your automatic 
toasters. It was defective in that it 
didn’t pop when the bread was toasted 
and the toast burned. About a month 
ago I took it to the Blank Electric 
Company here who sent it to your 
factory. He claims $3.75 for repairs, 
stating that a new thermostat had to 
be installed. It seems an exorbitant 
charge in view of the fact that this 
new toaster was defective and never 
should have been sold in that con- 
dition.” 

As a matter of fact, there was 
nothing wrong with the toaster; only 
the contact parts were dirty. The 
factory cleaned them and returned 
them to the dealer on a “no charge” 
basis. The service manager didn’t 
want to see a customer stuck, hence 
it had done the job free. So the serv- 
ice manager wrote the owner agreeing 
that $3.75 was exorbitant, pointing out 
dealers were entitled to a handling 
charge and a profit, and suggesting 
that she again contact him. He didn’t 
spill the beans that it was a no charge 
job, and gave the dealer a chance to 
bow out of the picture gracefully. 
Such episodes he feels are unnecessary 
when the regular handling charge 
guarantees a dealer his full regular 
profit with no work on his part 
attached. 

That is the catch in acting as an 
agent. Dealers must play ball in 
keeping prices in line. But outside 
of that it’s a pretty slick business for 
a man who hasn’t enough service 
help anyway. 
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CUSTOMERS’ COMPLAINTS WHICH CAN BE 
CORRECTED WITHOUT SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Automatic 

COMPLAINTS 
Does not heat 1 
2 
3 
Smokes 
2 


Non-Automatic Toasters 


Toasts bread unevenly 


Will not turn bread 


Does not heat 


Over-heats 


Woaffie Irons 


Does not heat 


Overheats—waffes burn 


Waffles not cooked sufficiently 


Waffles bake unevenly 


Waffles stick to iron 


Irons 


2. 


3. 


. Loose connection at wall receptacle. 


. Blown wall receptacle fuse. 
. Broken toaster service cord. Check 


. Accumulation of bread crumbs. Re- 


. New or recently repaired toaster may 


. Bread cut unevenly. 


. Guard bent. Curve guards to proper 


shape. 
. Door bent so it does not drop down 
far enough. Realign door to open 


. Blown wall receptacle fuse. 


. Broken cord. Check and repair or 


. Thermostat set too high, or clothes 


. Waffles left in iron too long. 
. Batter too thin. 
. Recipe not followed. 


. Recipe not followed. 
. Waffle iron left open too long before 


. Check by baking waffles, using factory 


. Iron not prepared for baking. 
. Batter placed in iron before iron was 


. Proper recipe not followed. 
. Cleaning destroyed original greasing. 


Toasters 
POSSIBLE CAUSES 


Check service cord plug — spread 
prongs—tighten prong screws 


and repair or replace. 


move crumbs. 


smoke temporarily. 


Heating element wire may be sag- 
ging or out of proper grooves in 
mica. 

Bread should be 
sliced straight. 


properly and far enough. 


Possible loose connection at wall re- 
ceptacle. Check service cord plug— 
spread prongs—tighten prong screws. 
Check 


and replace. 


replace. 


not damp enough, or user is ironing 
slower than normal. To correct set 
iron on lower setting. 


Loose wall receptacle. Check plug— 
spread prongs—tighten prong screws. 
Blown wall receptacle fuse. Check 
and replace fuse. 

Broken cord. Check and repair or 
replace. 


Not preheated long enough. 


batter placed in iron. 


recipe. If this bakes unevenly, return 
to factory for repairs. 


See 


instructions on original greasing. 


properly preheated. 


Retreat waffle grids with unsalted fats. 
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The first step in servicing an iron is to check the cord for possible abrasions of the 
insulation, the handle for cracks or breaks and the sole plate for nicks and abrasions. 


Next test the iron for circuit with a wattmeter or test light and while testing also 
check the cord for any indication of breakage of the cord conductors. 


Checking and 
Repairing 


Universal 


AUTOMATIC IRONS 


Watt 


CONTROL 


WEIGHT CLAMP 


CONT ROL BRK KT 
‘Spacer 


cae —{(3) 


CONTROL KNOB SET SCREW 
yo 


HANDLE CONTROL SCREW SHANK SPRING 
\ CONTROL SCREW SHANK SPRING WASHER 
CONTROL _BAKT NUT \ \ CONTROL KNOB 


CORD TERMINAL WASHERS 


K 
XHERMOSTAT JUMPER 


(7})- STRAIN RELIEF SCREW 


(G)— CORD STRAIN RELIEF 


CONTROL BRKT 
STOP SCREW 


/ 
SOLEPLATE 


rey 


PRESS PLATE SCREW 


assemay 
PRESS PLATE / 
CONTROL BRKT WASHER / 
CONTROL BRKT SCREW. 
ACTUATOR ASSEMBLY / 
CONTROL SCREW / 


U DECK STUDS 
CONTACTS 
NTERMINAL _SCREWS_ 
\contre INAME PLATE. 
ASSEMBLY DECK SCREWS 


SCREW 
\BIMETAL SCREWS PRESS PLATE CLAMP SCREWS 


PRESS PLATE CLAMP 


ACTUATOR SPRING 


\ 
\BIMETAL 
\\ACTUATOR PIN 


\ con TROL SCREW SHANK 
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If the iron does not heat and 
the cord is not broken, then 
examine—the terminal connec- 
tions. This is done by remov- 
ing the name plate screw and 
name plate and inserting a 
screw driver through the open- 
ings in the heel rest. These 
connections like all other con- 
nections should be perfectly 
tight. 


5 If the terminal screws are tight and the iron still fails to heat, remove the control 8 Th 
sc 


knob set screw and the control knob. rew and deck hook. 


9 To examine the cord for possible burn-out at the cord terminals, remove the 


terminal screws and the cord terminals. 
Then remove the deck screws and after loosening the terminal screw tap lightly 


on the front of the handle. The handle and deck assembly will slide backwards 

ated If the cords shows burning or conductor breakage at the terminals it should be 
Sy 10 cut back and repaired or else replaced. The condition of the handle around the 
cord connections should also be checked. If the bakelite has burned away 
replace with a new handle. 


7 
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° 
e handle and deck are now separated by removing the deck studs, handle 


12 'f it is necessary to check further to locate the 

loose connections or burn-out remove the cap 
screw and cap. This exposes the thermostatic parts 
of the iron. 


11 To remove the cord for the purpose of repairing 

or replacement take out the strain relief screw 
and the strain relief. It can then be pulled through 
the cord spring which is not detachable. 


15 Test the unit for burn-out by holding testers at 


14 Examine the silver contacts to determine if burned 
the terminal points. 


out or fused. Check the control spring to see 
that it is not broken and is hooked properly in place. 
Examine the thermostat jumper for burn-out or loose 
connection. Also check the control screw which should 


ink Heute. 17 'f it is necessary to replace the unit, remove the 


control bracket stud, press plate screw, press 
plate clamp screws and then the press plate clamps 
and press plate. Except when necessary, the press 
plate should not be removed. (LEFT) 


18 !f the wattmeter or test light shows the circuit 
intact, then test the thermostatic adjustments 
with a pyrometer, the couple placed under the center 
of the soleplate, for correct ironing temperature. 
With the control set at its maximum high heat the 
thermostat is set to operate at a soleplate tempera- 
ture between 520°F and 550°F. If pyrometer equip- 
ment is not available, this temperature test can be 
made with a wattmeter or test light and the cut-out 
time determined. On the 1000 watt iron pictured, 
the thermostat should operate between 3!/2 and 4 
minutes at the “high” control setting. (RIGHT) 


19 The control is adjusted with the control knob, 

deck, handle and cord removed. The iron can 
be energized by attaching a regular cord or a pair of 
clip testers to the exposed flat terminal strips on the 
thermostat assembly. (LEFT) 


20 To adjust the control, remove the control screw 
shank spring and washer and then the control 
screw lock. Turning the control screw shank counter- 
clockwise lowers the temperature setting. Turning 
it clockwise raises it. Changing the position of the 
control screw lock one tooth on the knurl varies the 
setting approximately 25°F. The iron should operate 
for at least 20 minutes before being adjusted. The 
adjustment is locked by replacing the control screw 
lock. After proper adjustment the removed parts are 
reassembled. 
To attach the control knob, turn the control screw 
shank to its maximum setting (clockwise) and then slip 
knob over knurling with L of linen approximately on 


the arrow indicator on the deck. (RIGHT) 


13 Now check the unit terminal connections for tight- 
ness and the unit wire for possible breakage or 
burn-out. 


16 'f it is necessary to replace the thermostat or 

any of its parts, remove the control bracket nut 
and the control bracket stud screw. The actuator and 
control assembly can now be removed. 
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The Case of 


lhe 


HE dopesters had it that a 

lew war contracts would throw 

a monkey wrench into the ap- 
pliance selling and servicing ma- 
chinery. Dealers would shut up, and 
service men would rush off to grab 
jobs in lush war factories, attracted 
by the high pay. 

But when you deal with human 
nature at close range you find it never 
operates according to logic. Some 
men like the independence of being 
their own bosses; a chap that has 
years of investment in his own store 
doesn’t like closing up; perhaps the 
business is a living to other members 
of fhe family. Be that as it may, the 
attra¢tion of high wages is not enough 
to Sweep the decks clean. On August 
18,°1941, in the industrial city of X 
there were 42 approved cooperative 
dealers on the utility’s list. Of course, 
there were three or four that were 
not so associated, but these 42, wi’. 
their 55 service men did most ot the 
volume of sales of electrical appliances. 


How It Looks Now 


At the present moment, March 1943, 
this is the w: , the list stacks up: 

Three are giving service only 

Twenty are selling other merchan- 
dise, have no service 

Ten sell other merchandise and serv- 
ice «ppliances 

One manufactures speakers for the 
government 

One has switched to electrical con- 
tracting 

Seven are out of business. 


Of the 42 original dealers, 35 are 
still opening their doors mornings 
ready for business and will be when 
the war ends. Today there are about 
30 service men against 55 a year and 
a half ago. The catch in this is the 
fact that virtually all of these service 
men are green, with a nucleus of old 
hands guiding them. 

You can see, in the industrial city 
of X, at least, things haven’t worked 
out according to Hoyle. And since 
this is so, it may be permissible for 
one who has been on the ground floor 
to do a little speculating on what is 
likely to take place when the war 
ends. 

When the last shot is fired, it is my 
guess thrt the switches will immedi- 
ately be pulled in all the war fac- 
tories. Of course there is a lot of 
wishful thinking about keeping them 
running a year and a half because to 
do otherwise would bring about unem- 
ployment. Nevertheless, I am firm 
in my belief that this is not going to 
happen. 

Now it is also my personal opinion 


A commercial manager gives his 
views of how appliance selling will 


proceed when 


that when the war factories close, 
there are going to be a lot of people 
tossed out of jobs. True, they will 
have huge bankrolls and a lot of de- 
fense bonds tucked away. They have 
been working through a lush period. 
Nevertheless, the effect of being out 
of a job is something that the after- 
the-war planners have not taken into 
consideration from a_ psychological 
standpoint. 

A man who is not working becomes 


a nickel nurser, regardless of the s#<* 


of his bankroll. And_that-¢*’where 
the rub to the utili**_5 comes in. We 
will not sufier so much from losing 
the seven-mill power we sell the war 
plants, which is not particularly profit- 
able anyway. But when families out 
of work start cutting down their scale 
of living, that bites into the 34c. cur- 
rent which pays our dividends. 


Time to Start Selling 


Therefore, I hope you will bear 
with me when I say that the appliance 
industry has got to start selling, and 
selling hard to overcome this psycho- 
logical reaction that is almost certain 
to take place. We have got to sell 
these folks on keeping up the use of 
appliances and have electricity. Maybe 
the trick will be in showing them how 
to bake their own bread, dry their own 
fruit, can their own vegetables, do 
their own washing, and handle their 
own ironing, perform their own house 
cleaning chores. Be that as it may, 
we have to drive home the fact that 
you can economize best by using elec- 
tricity and electrical appliances. That 
takes selling, the same sort of selling 
that helped pull us out of the de- 
pression and I think anybody who can 
keep a string on a good salesman 
today is smart. 

For the battle for the consumer’s 
dollar will be contested by furniture 
companies, by clothing manufacturers, 
by automobile makers, by home build- 
ers, and in fact, by the manufacturer 
of everything that John Q. Public 
has had to go without during the 
war. Any utility that doesn’t get busy 
and promote will be left snuffling at 
the barrier. 

In my opinion, the job is too big 
for the utility to sit by and expect the 
dealer to step in and do the job 
alone, 

For one thing, the distribution pic- 
ture won’t be the same as it was 
before the war. We can expect to 
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the war ends 


see three kinds of retailing going on 
in the appliance field. 

1. The mass distributor such as 
Sears, Wards, Gambles, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber, Goodrich and others 
will be out in force. You can confi- 
dently expect to see them jump into 
the appliance field hammer and tongs. 
The trouble with this kind of retailing 
is that it is a morning glory affair. 
Mass distributors always try to “ride 
the wave.” Their interests are spread 
over thousands of items, and they 
are interested only in what is “hot.” 
They will drop appliances as quickly 
as they came into the field when the 
cream goes off the bottle. 

2. The dealers who have survived 
the war will be a sturdy lot. The 
chances are that many of them will 
have profitable service departments. 
But from the national brand manufac- 
turer’s standpoint, they are not going 
to be as valuable to him as they were 
before the war. For one thing, many 
of them have spread out into other 
lines and have found them profitable. 
They fear .getting caught flatfooted 
again with adl their eggs in one basket. 
The chances are they will retain these 
nonelectrical lines, being in the sense 
home specialty stores. Specialty sell- 
ing js a jealous mistress, as J. J. 
Nance put it, and this situation will 
in my opinion, cut down some of the 
effectivetiéSs of these retailéfs. 

The wave of “wholesale” selling 
that was rampant over the country 
prior to the war made major appli- 
ances only thinly profitable to many 
retailers.. This wholesale selling was 
not discouraged by the manufacturer, 
who could have controlled it and as a 
result, he has greatly diluted the loy- 
alty of the «dealer. | 


A Férd Illustration 

I think the ‘Siguation can be ‘llus- 
trated by the story of a Ford dealer 
named Charles Lydick._ In 1921 when 
Henry Ford pulled his famous sight 
draft trick, he shipped Charles Lydick 
six carloads of Fords which were 
not ordered. To raise the money 
Lydick rushed about town borrowing 
from everyone he knew. 

Seven or eight years later when 
Ford shut down two years to bring 
out his model A, Lydick gave up 
the agency. “Why did you do that?” 
a friend asked. “You broke your neck 
hanging on to the Ford franchise in 
1921.” 


ity 


“The Ford franchise was a gold 
mine in 1921,” replied Lydick. So 
while the regular dealer will be a 
powerful force when the war is over, 
I think he has to be cultivated by the 
national brand manufacturer. 

3. There will be a lot of new- 
comers in the appliance field we feel, 
whom we can call Tom, Dick and 
Harry. They may be grocers. They 
may be jewelers. They will handle 
a lot of non-standard brands, and stick 
close to demand merchandise. These 
people cannot be depended on to push 
anything. 


Newcomers fo Business 


In the manufacturing field, I think 
we can confidently look forward to 
every little factory that owns some 
precision machinery jumping into the 
appliance business. We can antici- 
pate firms that have made big money 
off of war contracts, such as airplane 
plants, switching over and going into 
the appliance business in a_ serious 
way. The patent situation today is 
such that almost anybody can make 
an appliance that performs satis- 
factorily, if without specialty features. 
These newcomers will have to “bust 
the door down” to get distribution. 
Offering discounts of 40 and 5, or 
better, they are likely to go after 
unorthodox channels of retailing, just 
as one publisher did when he sold his 
magazine through clothing sto.es in- 
stead of newsstands. 

It is obvious that the manufacturers 
of nationally advertised merchandise 
are going to work out new methods 
of distribution to get close to price 
levels of such mass distributors as 
Sears. That means there is going to 
be a short spread on appliances and 
lower prices. In the luxury brackets, 
we are going to see, in my opinion, 
new competitive models and ideas that 
will offer the particular individual 
something quite different than he can 
get from the mass distributor. 

Summing up, I think the utility is 
going to have to jump into the picture 
and sell hard to maintain its place in 
the sun, and to keep those dividends 
going to stockholders. It must or- 
ganize and maintain leadership in even 
better fashion than it did before the 
war. 

With competition for the customer’s 
dollar coming from all sides, it is 
up to the utility to see that electrical 
appliances are not only sold, but used. 


EDITORS NOTE: The subject of this 
interview a prominent utility com- 
mercial executive has asked that his 
name not be used. 
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Los Angeles does 


When promotional and merchan- 
dising methods were turned loose 
on war bond sales, the Depart- 
ment of Water & Power found 
themselves one of the largest 
utility groups to win the Treas- 
ury's "T" pennant 


HE Los Angeles Department of 
Water and credited 
with being the largest public 
utility or city employee group to win 
the Treasury 10% certificate and “T” 
pennant in recognition of the regular 
bond and savings stamp purchases 
being made by 97.7 per cent of its 
The average 
is $20.50 per 


Power is 


organization personnel. 
investment per worker 
month, with the national 
goal of $18 per worker per month, 
the total monthly 


compared 


investment in war 
bonds by employees of the department 
averaging $123,918. 


Use Merchandising Methods 


This job was accomplished by apply- 
ing ‘o the program the same promo- 
tional methods which in the past have 
made a success of merchandising cam- 
directed toward the general 
The first bond rally was held 
in February, 1942, and resulted in a 
sign-up of 51 per cent by May. This 
was higher than the average of the 
50,000 firms then members of the pay- 
roll allotment plan, but was still far 


paigns 


public. 
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from the 90 per cent aimed at. At 
this time the Treasury announced its 


10 per cent of payroll plan. When by 
August only 2 per cent more had been 
added to the list, it was decided to 
apply regular merchandising methods 
to the program, 


- 100 
4-325 


‘500 WAR BOND 


ABOVE 


Movie stars Marjorie Reynolds and Lynda Grey assist 


at the first prize drawing 


LEFT 


Ceremonies attending Minute Man Flag Raising 


BELOW 


L. A. Bureau of Power & Light employees sign up for 


payroll deductions 


Sales contacts were made with the 
6,200 through a committee of five, 
working through the existing depart- 
mental organization of 27 divisions. 
Meetings were scheduled for Septem- 
ber 2, which was designated as “Water 
and Power War Bond Day.” These 
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WAR BOND DRAWING PLAN 


3 WEEKLY DRAWINGS 


OCT. 19, 26, NOV. 2 
be held HERE in Employees Capioria 1230. 
PRIZES 
WAR BONDS 
2-'SO WAR BONDS 
WAR BONDS 


AND FINAL PRIZEL 1000 


$2€0 


$300 WA 


resulted in the appointment of 252 
group chairmen, who .*rried out the 
personal solicitation. 1} yroll “pros- 
pect cards”, Treasury literature, lapel 
emblems and forms were ready for 
the use of this sales crew. Instruc- 
tions stressed follow-up, answ>ring 
questions, assistance in filling out 
cards, contacts with new employee: 
To stimulate competitive effort, charts 
showing the relative standing of the 
various divisions were displayed in 
central locations. Large envelopes 
were furnished for the keeping of 
bonds, cards reading “Welcome to our 
10% Club” were presented to every 
bond buyer, 10% stickers were fur- 
nished for home windows and wind- 
shields, lapel emblems furnished by the 
Treasury were given out. Each de- | 
partment going over the top received 
a framed certificate. 


90% In One Month ¢ 


It took just one month to reach the 
90 per cent mark, but it was decided | 
not to end the work here. The cele- f 
bration of the achievement and the? 
presentation of the Minute Man flag § | 
was made the occasion of starting a 
new drive to increase the amount of 
bond purchases per individual. At a 
rally held at “Victory House”, the 
central bond sales headquarters in 
downtown Los Angeles, a program 
complete with Hollywood stars, prize 
drawings and sales pep was inaugu- 
rated. 

The new drive aimed at more than 

(Please turn to page 64) 
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Blackstone lroner 


Complaints of chattering, clicking, grinding or hum- 
ming noises from the customer tell the service man 
that the trouble lies in the transmission. The first step, 
shown here, is removing the cover plate on the transmis- 
sion housing. These pictures apply to models N, 2N or 


Now you remove the roll clutch shifter assembly and 

clutch from position. This is not difficult for after the 
bolts as shown in picture #2 are removed, the parts 
illustrated in picture #3 can be taken out. 


5 Here you can see our service man testing for play 
due to worn condition of bearing in the main bull 
gear. 


3N ironer and are steps necessary for adjusting or renew- 
ing of parts. 


it the 
pros- 
lapel 
for 
struc- 
‘ring 
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Lifting the main bull gear from the stud. It is not 

necessary that this gear be replaced, but it does have 
to be removed so that you can reach the parts as shown 
in picture #6. 


Remember this one: To remove the cover plate, it has 
to be slipped upward so that a rod passing across the 
inside surface of the plate is released from the upper por- 
tion of the bracket. You can see this in picture #3. 


Prying the eccentric brake free of the brake stud so 
that eccentric and trip dog assembly can be slipped 
off the shaft. It is, however, necessary to remove the 
cotter key as well as pin anchoring the bronze eccentric 
strap to the eccentric rocker arm before the brake spring 
is pried from position. Cotter key is visible in photograph. 


Here is our service man shown removing the anchor 
bolts which support the roll clutch shifter yoke 
assembly. 
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Lifting the plete tric and trip dog assembly 
off the shaft or tubing. This is the heart of the ironer, 
the assembly which controls the opening and closing of 


the shoe; this eccentric releases the shoe from the roll and 
returns it to position against the roll when the ironer ijn 
operation. 


Pointing at a tiny pair of springs. See that they have 
not stretched. A stretched spring makes it impossible 
for the clutch plate to function properly. F 


10 Testing the worn bearing through which shank or 

shaft of pinion passes. A worn bearing would cause 
play resulting in a grinding or humming noise when 
mechanism is in operation. The illustration of this gear 
does not necessarily mean that it requires replacing, but 
it does show the manner in which one can test to find out 
whether the bearing is worn. This completes the operation. 


11 Checking the finger on the stationary ratchet plate. 
If this finger is worn, it results in improperly func- 
tioning ratchet dog. 
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Earl Foster # Paul E. Coxey as Saad 
Indianapolis, Ind. Ww Greensburg, Po. ‘cago, Ill. 
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Paul H. Lasater Mo. ha 
p. 8. Hutton we Harold Wheeler will He 
Webster Groves, Me- Columbia, Mo. — mais City, Calif. Los Angeles, Callt 


G. C. Miller 
Dunkirk, \nd. 


Ray Hawbcker 
Escanaba, Mich. W. A. Ef ; 
Cedar Rapids, we Lov 
colored? 


: W. S. Whi 
itten 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ y Jacksonville, Fla 


...helping dealers and owners meet 


+ Here they are . . . count 'em! Right now, to- 

rVvi C Ee p ro bd e mM S day, in spite of “hell and highwater,” Maytag 
is maintaining this great team of Regional 

Field Men to help every dealer who has been 

selling Maytags. They’re on the job every 

day, consulting, advising, lending a willing 

hand on service and maintenance problems 
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to- —giving Maytag Dealers the best chance we 2 
ag know of to build for the future by serving ' 
ial well now on the home front. | 
en It's part and parcel of Maytag’s determi- 

ry nation to keep the Maytag Dealership out 

ng in front, always. 

ns THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 
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AMERICA’S 4th LARGEST ALL-FAMILY MAGAZINE 


reaches more rural customers than 
any other magazine published 


DISPLAY THESE 


PRODUCTS 
Advertised in 


Bond Flashlight 

Batteries 

Boss Stoves and Ovens 

| | 

Coleman Appliances 

| | 

Delco Batteries 

; Eveready Radio The manufacturers whose products are listed here are advertising : 

| Batteries | in Farm Journat to help move goods from your shelves to farm s 

| e 

| Exide Batteries | shelves. 7 

: _— | A display of these products in your store will pay you well—for _ 

farmers remember what they read in Farm Journat. And more 

! General Electric farmers read more things in FArm JournAt than in any other maga- . 

| Products | zine in America. fn 
| 

its 

| Page Portable Milker 

FARM JOURNAL 

| Pyrex Ware i 

| | 2 fr 

OVER 2,650,000... Overwhelmingly : 

| 6=XAmerica’s Largest Rural Magazine 

| GRAHAM PATTERSON, PUBLISHER |= WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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The privilege of "shop- 
ping in the basement" 
holds promise of new, 
after-the-war major 


appliance boom 


Here in the home of G. H. ("Rock") Smith, of Hotpoint, a home freezer unit is kept in the laundry. 


Mrs. Smith shops daily in the basement for the family's meat, without leaving the home. 
The steak she holds is months old, but as tasty as the day it was cut. 


HE public, in the war years is 

becoming abnormally sensitive 

to the nuisance of doing without. 
Stripped grocer shelves, rationing, 
scanty supplies are dinning home the 
lesson of being self reliant. 

Result is a mighty press agenting 
job on the desirability of a home cold 
storage locker, a quick freezer that 
makes it possible to preserve and hold 
for a limited time quantities of perish- 
able foodstuffs.. A demand is building 
up which promises the industry a new 
major appliance when the war ends. 

Dealers are studying this market 
from the standpoint of getting a new, 
long profit, specialty item which lends 
itself to their promotion methods. 


Good Load-Builder 


Utilities are eyeing the field from a 
load building angle. A home freezer 
is equal to about five domestic re- 
frigerators—150 kw hr. per month 
or 1,800 kw hr. per year vs. a top 
of 360 for domestic refrigerators. 

Manufacturing offers no insolubic 


problem. A number of makes were 
on the market at the outbreak of the 
war, and the perfection of freezing 
equipment makes it simple to produce 
these machines without a lot of pio- 
neering. Units produced for selling 
“Birdseye” and other grocery store 
brands of frozen foods have yielded 
all the data necessary for manufac- 
turing. 

Quick to scent what was in the 
offing has been J. L. Hoppe of St. 
Louis, who told the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, “You 
fellows might as well face it. The 
housewiie is going to take the methods 
of food preservation developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps under wartime 
pressure and she will never be the 
same again, She is going to find out 
what the army has learned about 
dehydrated and de-boned meats. She 
is going to have her private cold stor- 
age plant.” 

Families who don’t buy quick 
freezers will likely be renting lockers 
in cold storage plants, of which there 
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Press Agent for 


a Home 


Cold Storage Locker Industry 


were 4,100 in the country in 1942. 
Most of these lockers are in small 
towns, but with the enthusiasm for 
victory gardens, chicken raising, 
suburbanites will be using them in 
town to store away non-tuberous crops, 
such as beans, spinach, rhubarb and 
fruit. 

Smart butchers are going to learn 
that the public will shortly discover 
that a whole carcass can be bought 
for around 25¢ a pound while the 
choice cuts will cost them 60¢. 
Chances are that Mr. Butcher will kiss 
himself into the picture by selling the 
meat, and take a fee for cutting it 
up for freezing. 


Typical Savings 


Out of date, but typical are savings 
recorded by Mrs. Wadsworth G. Fyler 
in “Electricity on the Farm.” Her 
family of seven uses about 250 pounds 
of fat in a year, and in 1940 purchased 
this amount of butter at 40¢ a pound, 
total $100. Quantity buying of fat 
saved the family $61 in one year. 
These are the meat savings reported 


Boyden Sparkes in the Saturday 
svening Post tells how his North 
Carolina family tucked away between 
1,000 and 1,200 pounds of frozen food 
in his freezers 26 cu. ft. Golden 
bantam corn, cream, ducks, peas or 
beans, fruits, even pies and bread 
can be stored in a home freezer, In 
Colorado 55 kinds of food have been 
quick frozen, and success was enjoyed 
with 45. 

A specialty selling from around $200 
to $750 the home freezer pattern of 
distribution to date has followed the 
domestic refrigerators. There is no 
trick to installation, and servicing trou- 
bles are no more complicated than 
that called for by the domestic job. 

Bellwether families across the coun- 
try are today using them and find 
that they are satisfactory and are 
money savers for the owners. The 
tension of war rationing and_ short- 
ages are educating the public to whet- 
ting its desire for something that will 
permit them to “shop in their own 
basement.” The after-the-war market 
looks like one that will get under way 


by Mrs. Fyler: rapidly, as soon as conditions permit. 
Retail Cost Saving 
Kind Lbs PerLb. Perlb. PerLb. Total 

re 495 $0.33 $0.23 $0.10 $49.59 
Lamb. . 199 35 24 21.89 
Pork. . 250 .30 15 15 37.50 
Bacon. 5 49 33 16 .80 
Liver. . 10 22 13 1.30 
Turkey . 35 44 11 3.85 
Total meat savings....... $114.84 
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STEP 


A GREAT ARRAY OF 
TO YOUR WARTIME 


SHE 
Bui_Tt? 


MOVIES! Finest professional 
talent! The DR machine in the 
stellar role. New, up-to-the- 
minute repair methods and 
techniques. 


REQUISITIONED” 
CAKES 


DON’T BLAME IT ON THE OVEN ... A liberal education that 
cuts down complaints. Full color. Practical. 
HOW TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR ELECTRIC APPLIANCES...A swell 
new handout booklet for the conservati ci if 
HEADS OR TAILS... Shows you how to make SERVICE a real 
profit enterprise! Tailored right to your everyday needs. 


PARTS? ~~ 


SO THATS WHAT 
ALL THOSE Little 


GACGETS 2 


“HOW TO REPAIR 

GENERAL ELECTRIC IRONS” 
An exclusive new film. Talk about tim- 
ing! Just when the need is greatest. Uncle 
Sam says, “Iron Repair Very Essential.” 


PARTS TALK! Straight from the 
crystal! Latest information on repair 
parts and what the future looks like! 


WAR BONDS WILL BUILD AND EQUIP NEW VICTORY HOME 
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H. A. Burdick, supervising instructor of the electric appliance repair training course, 
discusses a point with Mr. B. F. Atherton of Kelvinator 


Learning the knack of Appliance Repair 


Los Angeles had a shortage of trained 
service personnel, too, so the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association, the Bureau 
of Power & Light and Southern California 
Edison got together on a remedy 


O help meet the need for trained 

appliance repairmen in the Los 

Angeles area, the Bureau of 
Power and Light of Los Angeles and 
the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, in cooperation with the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association, has re- 
cently completed a training program 
covering the basic elements of appli- 
ance servicing. H. K. Burdick of the 
Business Agent’s department of the 
Bureau was in charge of the course, 
which was worked out with the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School. Trainees 
were recruited mainly through the 
various electrical dealers and were 
also sent in by the U. S. Employment 
service, which cooperated throughout 
with the program and signed up the 
graduates for placement on completion 
of the course. 

No difficulty was experienced in 
securing trainees, 48 signing up for 
the initial program, with a number 
of late comers who placed their names 
on the list for inclusion in a subse- 
quent class, should one be formed. A 
few dropped out after the classes 
started, but average attendance re- 
mained throughout at 35. The age 
of the students varied from 20 to 76 
years, averaging about 47 years of age. 
Six women were included in the group. 
Of the thirteen students who came 
originally from the U. S. Employment 
service, five dropped out before com- 
pletion of the program. Eight students 


represented electrical dealers, who in 
addition sent five trainee employees. 
Of the seventeen remaining trainees, 
one came from the Volunteers of 
America, two were sent by a Glendale 
utility, three came from trade school 
ranks, two were recommended by other 
students, one “heard about the class”, 
and eight were sent in by the Bureau 
of Power and Light. 


Subjects Covered 


The program ran three nights 
weekly for three weeks, covering the 
following subjects: 


1. Elementary electricity — definitions, 
electric generation and distribution, 
wiring circuits and schematic dia- 
grams, electric symbols. H. A. Bur- 
dick, L.A. Bureau of Power & Light. 

2. Electrically heated appliances—dis- 
assembled and reassembled iron, 
toaster, percolator, etc.; slide pic- 
tures; blueprint diagram of “The sim- 
ple appliance tester” given out. Dick 
White, G.E. Appliance Service Com- 
pany. 

3. Vacuum cleaners — dismantled differ- 
ent types; demonstration with cut- 
away vacuum cleaner. W. N. Fer- 
bache and shop foreman Al Phillips, 
Leo J. Mayberg Company. 

4 and 5. Washing machines and lroners 
—Completely dis bled washing 
machine; function of each unit ex- 
plained and how repaired; common 
repairs on ironers explained; Wm. 

(Please turn to page 65) 
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A general view 


of the electric appliance repair training course conducted by the 


Los Angeles Bureau of Power & Light, Southern California Edison and P.C.E.A. 


A few of the 35 men who, on an average attended the training course, take a lesson 


from H. A. Burdick of the Bureau of Power & Light. 


H. A. Burdick demonstrates through the medium of special equipment set up to aid 


in training new service personnel on appliances. 
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View of "production line" in Prince Bros. Radio Company's shop, Birming- 
ham, Ala., where a study has been made of how to speed up operations. 


Breaking the Log-Jam on 


RADIO 
REPAIRS 


Prince Bros. use cal! back on radio set 
check-ups to save service men's time; keep 
complete card records of jobs; take no rush 
jobs and urge customers to pick up own sets 


OW to speed up repairs and 
keep track of radios moving 
through the shop—that is a 


specialty with Prince Bros. Radio Co., 


This micern, hea led by Herchel M. 
Prince, employs 5 mechanics and like 
other shops has enjoved an enormous 


business since the 
war began. It is not unusual to have 
a log jam of 200 to 300 radios on 
hand, some waiting to be repaired 
and more waiting to be called for 


by the owners. 


Customers Call Back 


“In order to have some system, and 
speed up operations, we found it neces 
sary to put into effect certain rules,” 
said Mr 


~heck a set while the owner waits 


Prince. “One is not to 


(unless he is willing to pay a service 
charge). Rather we take the set, 
make up a card on it and advise 
the owner to call back or telephone 
us within a few hours. We will then 
let him know the cost of the repair. 
He can then authorize the job if he 
desires. We do not proceed until 
we have a meeting of minds as to 
the cost of the work, 
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‘This system makes it unnecessary 
to pull a mechanic off the produc 
li Customers like to talk 
about their sets, and may want to 


tion line. 


give a complete history of them, even 
though it may take up considerable 
time of the mechanic. Hence we find 
it best to have them call back later. 

“A set waiting to be checked is 
put into production ahead of others 
waiting for repair and a mechanic, 
as soon as he finishes one job, checks 
the set. He makes a notation on the 
card as to the trouble and the cost 
of fixing it, so that any one else in 
the shop answering the telephone can 
give this information to the owner. 

“When a radio comes into the shop 
it is given an order number which is 
printed on the card, also stuck on the 
cabinet. The same number is also 
stuck or written inside the cabinet as 
well. Stickers are used in prefer- 
ence to knob tickets. 

“The order card besides giving the 
name and address of the owner, also 
gives a complete description of the 
radio including the serial number. It 
has a space for three distinct nota- 
tions as to the progress of the set 
through the shop, one as to date of 
receipt and checking, one as to when 


Herschel M. Prince, proprietor, points to type sticker used to iden- 
tify sets. In background are seen some of sets awaiting repairs. 


fixed and one as to when delivered. 
The mechanic who fixes the set notes 
on the back all parts used and the 
cost and the amount of labor. 

“There is one other important nota- 
tion on the card that has saved us a 
lot of time and that is where the 
radio is placed in the shop until called 
for. You can imagine how helpful this 
is where 200 to 300 radios are in- 
volved. Thus the card may show 
radio placed ‘on top shelf in rear,’ 
‘under counter in shop,’ or ‘up front 
on floor.’ 

“We of course keep the cards as 
our permanent record of the job done. 
Thus if there is a kick back on a job 
we can look at our record and tell 
exactly what we did and when. In 
a few cases where radios, stolen from 
liomes or offices have been recovered, 
police have used our sticker numbers 
as a guide in locating the owners. 
More than 14,000 radios have passed 
through our shop since we began this 
record system. 

“We pay our mechanics a straight 
salary and find that better than pay- 
ment by the job because they then 
don’t try to pick their jobs but take 
the work as it comes to them. How- 
ever, where a man is proficient at 
one type of repair we endeavor to 
give him as much of that kind of work 
as is available. 

“We find it a good policy not to 
promise a set too soon. We give our- 
selves plenty of time to make the re- 
pair. In that way we are able to 
sandwich in an emergency job that 
comes along, as for instance repair- 
ing the inter-communicating system 
in a downtown office building. If 
the radio is permitted to move through 
the shop in regular course, that is a 
guarantee of a satisfactory repair job, 
just as a better check job can be done 
if the customer leaves the set and 
doesn’t hang around while it is being 
done.” 


Urges Customer Pick-up 


While still furnishing a limited de- 
livery service, this concern urges cus- 
tomers to bring their sets in and then 


pick them up after being repaired. 
The idea in this period of stepped-up 
production is to keep all mechanics at 
the bench and feed them a steady 
stream of work. Outside repairs are 
largely out, so is delivery service. It 
has to be thus in order to handle the 
volume of repair business at hand and 
to take advantage of available man- 
power. 


Large Parts Stock 


There is one respect in which Mr. 
Prince materially speeds up operations 
in the shop and that is in having a 
large reservoir of parts on hand. He 
said he had observed small shops 
where mechanics spend a good per- 
centage of their time running back 
and forth to the parts houses. He 
checks his jobs coming up each day 
in an effort to discover in advance any 
parts which he may need and does 
not have in stock, The idea is to have 
a minimum of delay on account of lack 
of parts. 

So far, Mr. Prince said he had 
been handicapped very little by a 
shortage of parts. A few items cannot 
be readily obtained. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in using used parts for the 
simple reason that the labor costs 
on the average job runs too high to 
take the risk of a part going bad and 
having to do the job over. There are 
a few exceptions where the radio is 
so obsolete that new parts are no 
longer manufactured. 

Since all hands are likely to be 
busy in this shop, an electric eye has 
been installed at the front door. When 
a customer enters a gong is sounded 
and three lights, suitably spaced, 
blink on and off. This attracts at- 
tention, so that someone can wait on 
the customer without delay. This 
gong has also helped to eliminate 
thefts from the showroom by persons 
who came in unnoticed. 

Mr. Prince ascribed the great in- 
crease in radio repairs to the fact 
that people are “war news conscious.” 
Also he said the dwindling supply of 
new radios had put the emphasis on 
the repair of old sets. 
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Time pusha 


SPRING OFFENSIVE 


on SERVICE 


Spring is different this year—in your own store as well as in the hills of 
Tunisia or the islands that dot the South Pacific. Yet, in one sense, spring 
is always the same—in war as in peace, it’s still housecleaning time. 


In other years—normal years— you'd be putting on volume — and handling it profitably after you've got it. 
a big spring offensive to sell the vacuum cleaners that 


It’s vital to remember that the job you do on Service 
at any other. That same peaked-up need for vacuum today is more than a means of survival for the dura- 
cleaners exists today. So push with all your might an _—‘ tion—it’s your best preparation for your after-the-war 
all-out spring offensive but change your objective future. Premier, now producing 100% for the war, is 
to Service—repairing and recondition- likewise looking to the future— your future 


ing-Service for the duration. as well as our future—in urging you to 


Premier, in its proved-by-experience manne the this and 


“Plan of, Action”, offers every electrical every opportunity for profit that 


appliance dealer the specific helps as well aan Service presents until Victory 


as the general plan needed to make a brings a new era which seems cer- 
success of such a campaign. Here is a tain to be one of unlimited pos- 
carefully worked out, practical, tested sibilities for merchandisers 
blueprint for getting Service business in of electrical appliances. t, Wy, 
SEND FOR PREMIER’S ““PLAN OF ACTION’ TODAY “EMIER 


Your free copy of this double-action booklet will be sent 
at your request. It’s a simple, factual, workable plan— 
a real help in organizing and developing service business. aH 


GUARANTEED 
«| CERTIFIED SERVICE 


For Vacuum Cleaners 


— 
DIVISION 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, INC. * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PRODUCTS 
DAYTON, OHIO 


& 


MOTORS 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


War's Second Year and the 


Momma and Poppa 


The old repair kit and new merchandise 
are keeping them eating these days 


EAR with us if we don’t come 
right out and tell you the 
names of the proprietors of the 


firm we are writing about. Suffice 
to say, it is a momina and poppa store 
that was written up in ELEectTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING several years back. 
This store is located in a town of 
15,000 population. 

To see just what sort of a kick in 
the pants the war had given this sort 
of institution ELectricAL MERCHAN- 
DISING called on this firm. It half 
expected to see only an “x” marking 
the spot where it had stood. 

Imagine the surprise when the 
“momma” bustled to the door to greet 
us. She does the selling, “poppa”’ 
does the repairing. 

“It’s a different looking place than 
when you were last here,” she said. 
“We have only three electric ranges 
left (Nash-Kelvinator) and a few used 
refrigerators in the back room. The 
last time you were here you didn’t 


| see these dolls, you didn’t see these 


dishes, you didn’t see this pottery, nor 
this leather goods. The chief job 
of a storekeeper now is to ferret out 
merchandise that he can really get 
and the manufacturer can be a great 
help to him in this respect. What 
we want are staples that act as re- 
peats. For example, drinking glasses 
sell well but there is no profit in them. 
Dishes of the better sort are excellent. 
On the other hand, pottery, while 
greatly admired is a sticker. I was 
surprised at what leather goods did 
and I understand we are fortunate in 
getting a supply. We need things 
like paper tablecloths and napkins, and 
other items that will keep the rent 
paid and the light turned on.” 

The landlord, when the blow fell, 
cut the rent to $40 a month. Both the 
momma and poppa took a 334 percent 
lop in their draw for 1943. 

The house sold its last new refriger- 
ator last April 30 and its last radio 
at Christmas. A few more refriger- 
ators came in October 3 and were 
moved. 

The poppa, who is a very good 
repairman, started out to do a nice 
rebuilding business on used refrigerat- 
ors until OPA came along and put a 
ceiling on used ones. That ended 
that, and now the good people of 


| the town are out of luck in the matter 


| of getting a rebuilt refrigerator, as 


OPA carefully ruined any chances of 
profit and the poppa isn’t doing it 
for his health. 

To illustrate the impossibility of 
regulating anything by rules from 
Washington, the poppa cited the case 
of where they paid $30 for a used 
refrigerator. After rebuilding it, they 
put it on the market and got $95 for 
it. The customer was satisfied for it 
performed like new. Along came 
OPA and put a top of $50 on such 
a box. Pay $25 for a used re- 
frigerator (and the customer wants 
the top price for his old box) put 
in $25 worth of work, and you equal 
the OPA price with nothing left for 
profit. Result, nuts! The house 
bought a 1929 Kelvinator for which 
they allowed $20 in trade. The thing 
wouldn’t run, the poppa got a new 
compressor and evaporator. He used 
only an old motor and thermostat. 
It cost $65 to get ready. It sold for 
$90, and the customer was very happy 
as he got virtually a new machine. 
Then the OPA slapped on a top for 
this box of $48. Fortunately this 
deal was under tae wire. 

As might be suspected, rebuilt used 
merchandise formed quite a hunk of 
1942 business. The poppa having been 
in town many years, and being a 
graduate enyineer, has a reputation 
as a repair man. He isn’t above run- 
ning out and putting in an outlet for 
a woman if she wants to move her 
new floor lamp to another part of 
the house. In short, the poppa is an 
old time electrical contractor who 
graduated into the appliance business. 

“Time is something that can’t be 
rationed,” says the momma. “We ex- 
pect to do enough repair and main- 
tenance work, and possibly some con- 
tracting, enough to bring us-$192 a 
month. We expect to cut our ex- 
penses to $250 a month for the whole 
store. If we can get $192 a month 
from repairs and contracting and $58 
a month from merchandise sold 
through the store, we are going to 
come out even. That’s our budget.” 

The year 1938 was a tough year in 
the appliance business. To see just 
how 1938 compared to 1942, another 
tough year for appliance men, the 
momma opened her books and gave a 
peek. Oddly enough, they did a lot 
more contracting in 1938 than in 
1942. That was on account of a 
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sickness and a death in the family 
which kept the poppa from function- 
ing. That sure is going to be changed 
for 1943, she said. Sales on small 
appliances jumped from $1,471 to 
$4,366 in 1942. That proves the store 
has a good location to sell small mer- 
chandise and walk-in stuff, she says. 

The cost of the merchandise in 1938 
was much greater than in 1942 be- 
cause the price included the commis- 
sion to a salesman, who is no longer 
on the job. Advertising was cut from 
$672 in 1938 to $138 in 1942. The 
item of transportation vanished. Gas 
and auto repairs dropped from $329 
to $242. Salaries and commissions, 
which represent the new sales girl, 
jumped from $388 to $546 as the 
momma got out more herself. Rent 
was whittled down from $750 to $480. 
Utilities, light, gas and water, dropped 
from $392 to $214. Interest remained 
about the same but taxes took a leap 
from $226 in 1938 to $405 in 1942. 
Total expenses of the firm were 
$19,674 in 1938 against $9,681 for 
1942. Here is a table showing income 
and outgo for the two years: 


INCOME 1938 1942 
New merchandise. ...$16,850 $10,132 
Contracting ........ 2,300 1,974 
Small appliances. ... . 1,471 4,366 

21,671 16,472 

OUTGO 
Merchandise ....... 15,403 7,050 
Advertising ........ 672 138 
Transportation ..... 476 nak 
Gas and auto repairs 329 138 
Salaries and 

commissions ..... 388 546 
750 480 
392 214 
226 405 
Miscellaneous ...... 895 459 


$19,674 $9,681 


“What can manufacturers and dis- 
tributors do for you?” ELectrricaL 
MERCHANDISING asked. 

“They can tip us off as to where 
we can get merchandise that fits into 
our line,” the momma said. “You 
would be surprised how many checks 
have been returned to us during the 
past year on orders we placed with 
strange firms. They couldn’t supply 
us. Then, too, we would like to 
hear from the manufacturers. You 
have no idea how good it seems.” 
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Woman's Home Companion, JUNE .. 


(From an Easy Ad appearing in Saturday Evening Post, MAY ist .. 
. Good Housekeeping, JUNE . 


. Collier’s, AUG. 7th... 


.. Better Homes and 


Gardens, JUNE .. . Country Gentleman, JUNE) 


Toe anti-aircraft gun talks the lingo a 
Jap understands, sudden death! It's used 
principally against planes. 
But its gun mount is designed for action 
against ground troops as well. With its sub- 
contractors, Easy has built and delivered 
thousands of these mounts to the fighting 
fronts. Since each requires hundreds of pre- 
cision parts, you can see why we haven't been 
building washers lately. But Easy Washers 
built in peacetime are carrying on. 


2 


Our 63 years in the washer business taught 
us enough about building washing machines 
to make Easy, before Pearl Harbor, America’s 
biggest selling washer. 


But in the months that we've been building 


Amerieas Leas 


1943 


war materials we've picked up a lifetime of 
new skills and techniques. Our contracts call 
for the most advanced precision manufac- 
ture. Much of it is a type never before at- 
tempted by a washer maker. 


Out of this experience will come new and 
better Easy Washers after the war. Washers 
which will be backed up by Easy’s famed 
reputation for quality performance. 


That's the story Easy advertising is telling 
your future customers in the pages of six 
leading national magazines. 


As a result you can expect an eager army of 
Easy Washer prospects to be waiting at your 
door when peace comes. Your customers 
have their eye on Easy—how about you? Easy 
Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WASHER 
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“In Ten Years 


... only one 
Light Bulb” 


“I buy wor bonds steadily and | do hope 
to spend my bond money when we win 
this war on a new Norge.” 


“We have had our 
Norge Refrigerator 

since 1932 and the 
C only piece we have 
replaced in it is the 
light bulb. After the 
war is over we will 


buy another Norge.” 


“When We Win... 
a New Norge” 


“Giving Perfect Service 
after Seven Years” 


now own Norge Refrigerator 
which is still giving perfect service 

seven yeor use. However, | am 
looking forward to replacing it with a 
newer Norge model alter the duration.” 


these Salesmen are doing job 
Selling for NORGE DEALERS! 


In days like these, when the whole world welcome now because they were straight from the heart and strictly 
seems topsy-turvy, it brings a grand and unsolicited. Better yet . . . the gist of nearly all of them was that 
glorious feeling to be told again that the these Norge owners are definitely planning on buying more and 
products we made in pre-war days still more Norge appliances after the war. Just read these bits from the 


are doing a super-super job of food-saving, work-saving, and time- 
saving for the folks who bought them. When we offered the Norge 
War Bond Budget Portfolio, we naturally expected to get lots of 
requests from our loyal Norge owners. And they just about swept 
us off our feet. But, they weren't satisfied just to ask for something. Oe eo ae 
They had something to give, too . . . compliments and bouquets Precitens 

and testimonials by the hundreds . . . welcome anytime and doubly 


many letters we have received. Then you'll understand why we 
say to you men in the appliance business . . . ‘If you're looking 
forward, look to the Norge family of household appliances.” 


NORGE DIVISION ©¢ BORG-WARNER CORPORATION © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


You'll have with NORGE 
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from Pennsylvania Oy 
= Son NZ 
“| hope to have an All Electric q 
Every Day, in Thousands of Homes all over the country | @ 
| 
| 


“My Norge is my most c 
Treasured Possession” from 


Mlinois 


we “For more than nine 
yeors—since June, 1933 
—my Norge has been 
my most treasured ma- 
terial possession. It does 


the job today as per- | 


from the 

Canal Zone 
"| shall be One of 
the First to Get 
My Norge” 


fectly as it did the day | 

got it—and it's still as 

beautiful. | have re- 
ceived so much satistac- 

tion from my Norge that 

| want you to know | am ; 


“lam stationed in the Canal 
Zone with my husband who is 
foreman, Principal Drilling De- 
partment, Dredging Division 
for Uncle Sam. | have always 
had a Norge—in Venezuela, 
Trinidad, and home in the 
U. S. After Victory comes | 
shall be one of the first to get 


my Norge—which | pray will 
S— be in the very near future. My 
= home address is Mission, Texas." 


"| Wish | had my from Alabama 


from Nevada Rollator Back” “Not a minute 
of Trouble in 
Seven Years” 


“We have had a 
Norge in our home 
for the past seven 
years and if it 
wasn't for going 
into it and getting 
food out of it, we 
would never know 
it was there. Not a 
minute of trouble." 


om \ 
from We’re Saving for a New 


“Until recently | had a 
Norge Rollator Refriger- 
ator which | exchanged 
for a different make. | 
wish| had my old Rollator 
back as it can ouf-perform 
the box | have now by a 


lot of ways.” 


Note: All quoted letters ond 
many others on file in Norge 
offices at Detroit, Michigan 


___ Norge Range and Refrigerator” 


“| have had 
Complete 
Satisfaction” 


for a NORGE 
Washer and Range” 


C from Kansas 


“Lown a Norge Refrigerator and think it can't 
be beat. Also, after the war is over |'m in 
the market for a Norge washer and range.” 


» 
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The above photograph shows only a portion of the huge turnout for enrollment in the Association's refrigeration 


HE Electrical Association of 
Philadelphia, in conjunction with 
the School District of Philadelphia, 
sponsored a complete training course 
for refrigeration service men recently. 
The course consisted of 26 sessions, 
twice a week, from 7 to 10 p.m., the 
first held early in February and con- 
tinued thru the end of April. With the 
exception of a $1 enrollment fee, the 
course was free. 
In addition to a lecture, each ses- 
sion included practical work on actual 
equipment. Individual instruction and 


help was stregsed. 

Each man enrolling was provided 
without charge with an up-to-the-min- 
ute and readily understood textbook 
covering each of the subjects included 


An advanced group study a commercial unit. 


Instructor Forrest Cory discusses the proper 
testing thermostat controls. 
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efrigerator 
epair 
raining 


Philadelphia's Electrical As- 
sociation Gets Big Response 


training course. 


in the course. About 250 enrolled for 
the course, including war workers, 
apartment superintendent mainte- 
nance men, dealers and service com- 
pany men, commercial _ building 
maintenance men among others. 

The equipment used for the prac 
tical work was supplied by local re- 
frigerator distributors. 

The schedule of subjects included, 
1, Principles of refrigeration; 2, The 
Theory of Refrigeration; 3, Refriger- 
ants and their characteristics; 4, Com- 
pressors; 5, Condensers and liquid 
receivers; 6, Float type liquid control 
valves; 7, Expansion valves; 8, Tem- 
perature controls; 9, Motors; 10, In- 
stallation procedure; 11, Sealed unit 
systems. 


Motor repairs under Instructor Lewandoski hold interest. 


Instructor Forrest Cory gives personal supervision while 
students charge a unit. 


methods of A group of students show keen interest in a test unit. 
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Trading Post for 
Appliances 


ITH electric appliance mer- 

chants having but limited stocks 
for consumers and electric lighting 
and power companies educating con- 
sumers how to care for their present 
appliances and get better service, the 
opportunity for sales in this field are 
but limited. But the Houston Light- 
ing & Power Company, of Houston, 
Texas, has aided consumers in utiliz- 


The “Trading Post" in action 


ing the full value of all appliances by 
providing a “Trading Post” for people 
to buy and sell or trade any appliance 
that is not in use. This Trading Post 
was first introduced as a booth at the 
1943 Houston Fat Stock Show; but 
its value was proved and now the 
large bulletin board with an average 
of 15 to 40 listings of appliances for 
sale or exchange has become a perma- 
nent fixture on the wall of the display 
room of this public service organiza- 
tion. The only requirement is that 
owners of appliances listing them for 
sale or exchange must set their own 
price, be sure the appliance is in good 
condition, and if the appliance is to 
be left on the sales floor for sale, it 
must be price-tagged with the owner’s 
price. 


Washer Rentals 
Pay Dealer 


EEP chickens and they will keep 


renting out the remainder of new and 
old washers in stock is a device that 
guarantees a month-by-month income 
for the duration to many dealers. 

J. E. Goodman and Harry Goodman, 
who operate a garage in Jersey Shore, 
Pennsylvania, have a number of wash- 
ers which they operate as duration 
money-makers. At the start of the war 
the Goodmans saw that new merchan- 
dise would not be available, and de- 
cided to work on their file of washer 
prospects with the idea of renting. 
People pay them 75c. a week for a 
Maytag if they wash once a week, and 
$1.25 a week if they wash twice. Oddly 
enough it is fairly easy to rate a 
family in this regard. 

The firm gets many opportunities to 
sell off its ten aluminum tub Maytags 
that it has out working for them, but 
they have decided to hold on to them 
during the war. 


Blind Repairman Helps 
Army 


ECAUSE much of the repair work 

necessary in an emergency must 
be done under battle conditions, often 
without adequate light, it is important 
that signal corps electricians be able 
to operate in the dark if necessary. 
LaVon Peterson, radio repairman of 
Preston, Idaho, always has operated 
in the dark, having been blind since 
birth. Only 22 years of age, he has 
been interested in radio since twelve 
and has operated his own repair busi- 
ness in Preston now for some years. 
His skill is being put to work by the 
army to help instruct signal corps per- 
sonnel at the Electronic Radio Tele- 
vision Institute at Omaha, Neb. 


MADE GOOD! 


T’S no trick for Mother to keep Junior 
hat box—because a far-sighted Horton 
dealer has been keeping her laundry 
equipment carefully repaired and run- 
ning at peak efficiency. 


In these days of irreplaceable appli- 
ances, customer service is not only im- 
perative, but it creates future sales born 
of confidence and good will. 


If you have not already set up a check- 
ing system, do so at once. You can 
depend on Horton to back you up—same 
as always. It pays to serve well. 


Horton employees, for excellence of 
production of war materials, have 
received the Army-Navy “E” award— 
and for investing 10% of their earn- 
ings in War Bonds they proudly fly 
the Minute Man Banner. 


2 


you, is an adage that is bandied FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
about among farmers. The idea of He teaches soldiers to see in the dark | MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST AND FINEST WASHERS FOR 72 YEARS 
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P. G. & E. Makes 
Home Survey 


Helps Housewives on Appliance 
Care and 


O aid both customers and elec- 
trical dealers in meeting their 
wartime appliance problems, a house- 
to-house check is being made by resi- 
dential field representatives of the San 
Francisco division of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric. They will provide the cus- 
tomer with: 
1. Information on the proper care and 
use of appliances. 


names and addresses of authorized 


2. Arrange for appliance repairs which 
may be needed. To assist in this work, 
| the representative will carry a list of 


What have the ladies 
of Siam to do with 


POST-WAR WASHER MARKETS? 


HAT’S a fair question. The answer is that they appear 

in a series of advertisements by Lovell in The Saturday 
Evening Post and Good Housekeeping, reselling American 
women the advantages of washers equipped with Lovell 
Pressure Cleansing Wringers. 


UN DER this 
heading each ad 


gives handy tips on 
how to do a better 
jobof home launder- 
ing and points out 
the principal sales 
points of Lovell 
Pressure Cleansing 
Wringers. Such as 
uniform pressure demonstrated by the clothespin and tooth- 
pick test below. The ads also give hints on how to keep 
washers and wringers in service for the duration. 


E believe—and we 
hope you agree 
with us—that this adver- 


tising will help keep 
Lovell-equipped washers 
as far ahead of the post- 
war washer market as 
they have always been! 


HE ladies of Siam, in case you want to know them bet- 

ter, make their bow in The Saturday Evening Post and 
Good Housekeeping. Other exotic Lovell ladies will appear 
in these publications in the months to come. Lovell Manu- 
facturing Co., Erie, Pa. 


PRESSURE 
CLEANSING 
WRINGER 
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repair dealers. 

3. Help the customer to purchase 
needed appliances. This may involve 
locating a dealer who still has in 
stock the required appliance and in- 
structing *he customer what steps 
are necessary to comply with WPB 
regulations. In order to provide the 
information needed to render this 
service, the company has requested 
dealers to fill out a form listing the 
appliances they still have in stock. 

4. Show the customer how to make 
simple repairs on electric cords. For 
this purpose the representative will 
carry a short piece of asbestos cov- 
ered cord with which he may demon- 
strate the proper methods. 

5. Show customers where the fuse box 
is located and how to replace fuses. 

6. Will on request give a list of lighting 
needs of the home to serve the cus- 
tomer as a guide in purchasing 
needed lighting equipment. 

7. List the present condition of ap- 
pliances on a form which will later be 


Poor old Henry... He's ia am awful fix and alll be- 
conse hus ammbilior got ahead of keowledge and 
abelity We edmure hs patrrotiem and enthunsctre 
effort, but, im this case, we question his judgment. 


You see, Heary knows that very few new clectric 
eoplances are available amy more because the fac- 
torses are engaged in war production so he can't 
replace ibe ones he owns bed trouble, too, mn 
geting reparrmen just ben he wate’ them, be 
cause Cacle Sare and war industries have needed 
so many skilled mechames So Henry has been 
practcum care and conservation He has spliced 
and teped broben cords, aled motors put on new 
plugs, adjusted and cleaned clectric 
appliance in the house... and that’s just what every- 
one shoaid do. Henry was so proud of his work thet 
when the refrigeratar needed repasrs be jus! cot 
too ambitious. . wid sow he's gone too far. 


Unless you have sa expert reper manu. your fam 
sly whe has the tools, knowledge and expenence 
te make major repairs .. . take « from 
Henry's aad plight. Call in your electric appliance 
service mar before you gu far 


studied in order to obtain a picture 
of what postwar appliance needs in 
the district are liable to be. 


Contacts made so far have indicated 
that this service is very well received 
by the public, housewives showing by 
their questions that they value- their 
electrical equipment and wish to keep 
it in good operating condition until 
they may purchase more at the end of 
the war. 


K. C. Advertises 
“Don't Tinker" 


HE Kansas City Power & Light 

Company maintains an extensive 
electrical equipment display and retail 
sales department on the first floor of 
their general office building. To 
further the services of this depart- 
ment and to help conserve household 
equipment generally, they have been 
running a series of liberal display 
advertisements cautioning household- 
ers against permitting inexperienced 
persons to “tinker” with their vacuum 
sweepers, electric fans, electric ice- 
boxes, ete. “Unless you have an ex- 
pert repairman in your family who 
has the tools, knowledge and experi- 
ence to make major repairs” . . . states 
the advertisement, “take a lesson from 
Henry’s plight. (Pictured in the ad- 
vertisement is a distraught man sur- 
rounded by wires, wheels, motors, and 
other appurtenances which he has just 
taken from the inside of an electric 
icebox.) Continuing, “Call in your 


electric appliance service man before 
you go too far.” 


A 


Ways Hey Camp Lamy: and 


One of the Kansas City Power & Light Co's ads cautioning householders against per- 
mitting inexperienced persons to “tinker” with their appliances. 
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PEOPLE - PRODUCTS - PLANS 


Electrical Merchandising Review of the Month 


May, 1943 


Westinghouse Names 
Planning Committee 


Postwar Activities 
to be Main Objective 


Discussion of post-war plans and the 
development of wartime activities for dis- 
tributors and retailers are the objectives 
of a nine-man Planning Committee re- 
cently appointed by the Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division at Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

In announcing the formation and aims 
of the committee, T. J, Newcomb, sales 
manager of the Division and chairman of 
the planning group, said such activities as 
appliance service, nutrition, conservation 
of materials and consumer education in 
the care and use of electric appliances 
will be recommended to the Westing- 
house distributors and dealers. 

Another major objective of the com- 
mittee is the discussion of broad post- 
war plans to be developed in detail later. 
Mr. Newcomb emphasized that in connec- 
tion with the post-war era the nine-man 
group was more of a “discussion” than a 
“planning” committee. 


Distributors, Retailers Represented 


All Westinghouse distributors and_re- 
tailers are represented on the committee 
by the six distributor members who serve 
with three factory executives in charting 
wartime plans and discussing post-war 
activities. Distributor members have the 
responsibility of contacting other distribu- 
tors to get their views. 

These views will be studied at periodic 
meetings of the committee and plans will 
be devised to solve problems and put into 
effect programs and activities recom- 
mended by dealers and retailers, Mr. 
Newcomb explained. 

Slogan of the Planning Committee is 
“Do It Now—For Later.” Realizing 
that the appliance industry is in a posi- 
tion to help the public with such wartime 
problems as nutrition and keeping appli- 
ances in operation, the committee will 
place stress on activities that can be car- 
ried on now, and thus build good will for 
the future. 

Members of the Westinghouse Electric 
Appliance Division’s Planning Committee 
are: E. B. Ingraham, president, Times 
Appliance Company, Inc., New York 
City; H. B. Donley, general appliance 
manager, Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company, New York City; E.C. Braun- 
ing, vice-president, American Sales Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; John Shaw, 
manager, electrical department, Moore- 
Handley Hardware Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Henry Czech, district man- 
ager, Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; T. F. Savage, 
president, Intermountain Appliance Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo.; J. H. Ashbaugh, 
division manager, W. W. Grant, director 
of marketing research, and Mr. Newcomb. 
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W. E. Poor Heads 
Sylvania Company 


Walter E. Poor, executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected president of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., succeeding 
B. G. Erskine, now chairman of the board. 
Noel E. Keeler, controller and assistant 
treasurer, has been made treasurer, and 
Philip P. Borden has been named assist- 
ant treasurer. Mr. Poor has been a direc- 
tor of the company since its incorporation 
under the Hygrade name in 1917, con- 
cerning himself largely with engineering 
and research. Mr. Keeler was formerly 
treasurer and controller of the American 
Blower Co. New directors elected are 
W. ‘J. Wardall, C. F. Hockley, D. G. 
Mitchell, N. E. Keeler, R. M. Wise and 
E. F. Carter. 


Tri-City League Elects 
Hollingsworth 


J. M. Hollingsworth, advertising man- 
ager of the United Light & Power Serv- 
ice Co., Davenport, Ia. was elected 
president of the Electrical Institute of the 
Tri-Cities recently, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. P. Wilson, secretary- 
manager. 

G. H. Edwards, manager of the Tri- 
City Electric Co., contractors, was 
elected vice- -president of the group and 
W. F. Hansgen, envineer of the Iowa 
Illinois Gas & Electric Co., Rock Island, 
was elected treasurer. 


OPA Fixes Ceiling 


Prices on Used Washers 


MPR-372 Puts March, 1942 
Levels on All Old Machines 


To eliminate excessive prices for used 
washing machines which have been 
charged in many parts of the country 
since production of new models was 
stopped, the Office of Price Administra- 


tion has established dollars-and-cents 
maximum prices on all sales of used 
washers. 

A new regulation, Maximum Price 


Regulation No. 372 (used domestic 
washing machines) effective May 3, 1943, 
establishes ceiling prices at March, 1942 
levels on guaranteed machines, and at 
October, 1941 levels on machines sold 
“as is.” These basic.prices were deter- 
mined by OPA in an extensive national 
survey. 


Individual Sales Included 


Householders selling these machines 
are brought under price control for the 


first time. OPA also for the first time 
placed ceilings on rates for rental of 
used washing machines. Rentals are 


limited to $4.50 for the first month and 
$3.50 monthly thereafter regardless of 
the type of machine being rented. These 
charees include pick-up and delivery as 
well as service during the period of 
rental. 

All sales in 


the course of trade, 


Westinghouse Appliance Planning Committee 


Westinghouse Appliance Division's Pl 


Cc ittee: st g left to right are 


J. H. Ashbaugh, div. mgr.; W. W. Grant, director marketing research; E. C. Brauning, 
vice pres., American Sales Co., Columbus, O.; and T. J. Newcomb, Division sales man- 


ager. 


Seated: Henry Czech, district mgr. Westinghouse Supply Co., 


Chicago; H. B. 


Donley, General Appliance mgr., Westinghouse Supply, New York; J. S. Shaw, Moore- 


Handley Hdw. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; E. B. Ingraham, Times Appliance Co., 
C.; and T. F. Savage, Intermountain Appliance Co., Denver, Colo. 


N. Y. 


1943 


Inc., 


hitherto have been under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, but this 
control was unsatisfactory in checking 
price advances because of the difficulties 
in ascertaining March, 1942, ceilings for 
each individual sellér for the large 
variety of makes and models. 

Because of the halt in production of 
new washing machines by the War Pro- 
duction Board last year, and resulting 
heavy demand for used models, prices 
of the used machines have moved to in- 
flationary levels in many centers, these 
prices sometimes being higher than for 
the machines when sold new. 


Rentals Covered, Too 


The new regulation covers sales and 
rentals of all washing machines which 
have ever been used or which have been 
in a consumer’s possession for at least 
90 days even though not actuallv used. 
Sales by a foreign seller to any domestic 
buyer are the only exemptions from the 
regulations, 

Ceilings will range all the way from 
$6.67 to $147.50 in the new regulation. 
Twelve categories are established, A to 
L, following traditionally accepted qual- 
ity brackets. Four types of sales may 
be made in each category. Used wash- 
ing machines guaranteed for 12 months 
or more will have ceilings from $34.75 
to $147.50. Machines guaranteed for at 
least six months will have maximum 
prices ranging from $29.75 to $142.50. 
Machines sold “as is” and not guaran- 
teed, have two groups, with maximum 
prices of $6.67 to $70 on sales to dealers, 
and $10 to $105 on sales to consumers. 

In establishing the categories for the 
different price levels, OPA considered all 
major utility factors such as the size of 
wringer rolls, tub capacity and finish, 
motor power, agitator control and other 
functional or quality features. 


Responsibility with Retailer 


These qualities have been so defined in 
the regulation that the average con- 
sumer or housewife can readily identify 
the class of any washer upon simple 
inspection. The responsibility in trade 
sales of determining the class or category 
rests with the retailer. In person-to-per- 
son sales, the category ‘can be readily 
determined by sellers. In event of a 
difference of opinion, OPA can be con- 
sulted. On all machines being sold, a 
tag must be attached, either by dealer 
or individual, showing the class into 
which the machine falls, the length of 
guarantee, if any, and the maximum 
selling price set by OPA. If a washing 
machine is being offered for rent, a 
tag must state the maximum monthly 
rental rate. 
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Provide Extra Time For War Duties 


Getting housework done in less 


time, through modern appli- 


(=) — ances, enables women to 


devote more time to the war 


| 

» 

\ \ At 

¥ 


Today our facilities are engaged in war pro- 


effort. When you service Sun- 
light motors, you help America. 


duction. When Victory is won, the experience 


applied to building still finer Sun- — 


gained in this assignment will be 


light motors for you. S PTON 


PRODUCT OF GENER 
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Mullins, YPS Honored by Army 


The first official Army citation to be conferred upon a civilian in the present World War 
has been presented by Gen. Campbell, chief of U. S. Army Ordnance to George E. 
Whitlock, president of Mullins Mfg. Corp. Award of the honor was in recognition of 
devotion in the development of an Ordnance redesign and conversion program which 
has been responsible for major savings of critical materials and improvement of produc- 
tion methods. Citations were also awarded to Marshall Adams, adv. mgr. YPS Division 
of Mullins, and Jacques Stanitz, director of engineering development for Mullins. 


enough to make up for the loss of the 
sale of new appliances, but helpful in 
taking up the slack. 


Wins Speed Queen 
Service Letter Contest 


The best letter on “the wartime opera- 
tion of an appliance repair department,” 
submitted in a dealer contest sponsored 
by Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., came 
trom the Wichmann Furniture Company, | 
Appleton, Wisconsin. Other prize let- 

| 


Radio Tubes, Parts 
Turn-in Required 


Requirement that unusable radio parts 
| and tubes be turned in by purchasers of 


ters were submitted by Blough Hard- 
ware of Goshen, Indiana, and Filizola 
Office Equipment Company of Fort Scott, 


Kansas. United States War Savings | replacements has become official with the 
Bonds were awarded to the contest | issuance of WPB’s order L-265. 
winners. The order requires that old parts be 


\ summary of the hundreds of letters | exchanged for new ones in all cases ex- 
received in the contest showed that in | cept where the return would’ be im- 
rendering repair service most dealers feel | practical. No priority rating is required 
a strong sense of obligation to the cus of civilians seeking replacemetit parts. 
tomers who bought appliances from them Principal exception is in the case of 
They feel it is the dealer’s duty to keep | mail order purchases, for which pur- 
these appliances in good running order | chasers need not return unusable parts 
until new merchandise is available. but must certify that the part is ‘for 

Dealers feel that the service depart- | repair of domestic equipment. 
ment is laying the groundwork for post- Dealers are not required to hand in 
war sales of appliances. The store which | their accumulated turn-ins when replen- 
operates a repair department is winning | ishing their stock, but will purchase re- 
customers away from the store which | placements on certifications that their 
does not service the appliances it has | sales were for repair use by civilians. 
sold, dealers report. Accumulated parts must be turned in 

Is service profitable? All but a very for salvage at least every 60 days. Rec- 
few dealers said yes. Not profitable | ords of sales and purchasers must be kept. 


Army-Navy "E" for Edwards 


Edwards Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn., peacetime makers of electric door chimes, but 
now engaged 100 percent in war work, received the Army-Navy "E" award for their 
efforts at impressive ceremonies recently. The men in this picture are: R. C. Miller, 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing; Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Troland; Rear Admiral 
William C. Watts, USN ([ret.); and R. Stafford Edwards, president of the company. 
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This memorable book, “Philco Reports to its Dealers 
on One Year of Production for Victory,” was recently 
mailed to all Philco dealers of America. If you 
haven't received your copy, get in touch with your 
Philco Distributor today and ask for it. Or write 
to Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. It’s a book 
you will not want to miss! 


* * * 


It is just about one year ago that Philco converted 
its complete research, manufacturing and pro- 
motional facilities 100% to the service of our 
fighting forces. During that year, the war achieve- 
ments of the Philco laboratories and production 
lines form the brightest chapter in the long history 
of Philco industrial accomplishment. Its advertis- 


Have You Keeceived Your Copy? 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


OUR WAR PRODUCTION PLEDGE: 
MORE BETTER SOONER 


ing activities have received nationwide recogni- 
tion for their service in the interest of public 
war morale. 


The story of this year of intense activity and 
achievement has real significance for every member 
of the Philco family. This report was written so 
that you and every other Philco dealer may know 
how the inventive research and manufacturing 
skill that gave you the most valuable franchise 
in the appliance field is now doing its part 
for Victory. 


Be sure to read this fascinating review of Philco’s 
war activities. For every Philco dealer, it’s an 
annual report . . . and a promise for the future ! : 
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‘They're making BETTER COFFEE— 
but that’s not all— 


—they’re making YOU a POST-WAR MARKET for the 


KITCHENAID 


COFFEE MILL 


Good coffee gets talked about 
these days. Rationing has made 
it a topic of conversation — and 
a perfect excuse for boasting by 
those who own KitchenAid Cof- 
fee Mills. Those fortunate folks 
are getting their “Cup-A-Day” 
at its best .. . freshly ground as 
they use it .. . and they’re telling 
their friends about it. 

KitchenAid Coffee Mill sales 
were hitting new peaks every 
month in the pre-war period. 
Now, of course, they can’t be had. 
But the interest is still there — 
plus a brand new realization of 
what coffee flavor really means. 
So watch these Mills go when 
they’re on the market again. 

Plan now to include the Kitch- 
enAid Coffee Mill in your plans 
for post-war selling. It’s bound to 
be a natural! 


ANOTHER KA PRODUCT 
—KITCHENAID MIXER— 
Oldest, finest mixer of 
them all is KitchenAid, 
not just an appliance, 
but a rugged kitchen 
machine. Today's kitch- 
en cares are creating to- 
morrow'’s market for 
KitchenAid 


KITCHENAID MAGAZINE 
CAMPAIGN—Both Kitch- 
enAid Coffee Mill and 
KitchenAid Mixer are fea- 
tured currently in Ameri- 
can Home and Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


Today, our facilities are fully devoted to war work. While you wait for 


the KitchenAid products of the future— remember — they’ 


worth waiting for 


ll be well 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, KITCHENAID DIVISION, TROY, OHIO 
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The Incandescent Lamp Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc. recently completed 
two and one-half years without experiencing a lost-time accident, and was awarded the 
grand trophy of the Massachusetts Safety Council for this accomplishment. The presen- 
tation of the trophy was made by Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts (left) 
and the plaque was received by Robert E. Barrett, manager of the Salem plant. 


Asks Appliances 
for Nation's Farms 


Asserting that it was his understand- 


| ing that farm machinery production is 


being stepped up this year and, by 1944, 
will be restored to practically peak pre- 
war levels, Clyde T. Ellis, executive 
manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Co-operative Association, made a 
strong plea for resumption of produc- 
tion on farm household appliances, in 
testimony before the Senate committee 
on banking and currency’s recent hear- 
ing on a bill to establish a Civilian 
Supply Administration. The bill was 
introduced by Senator Francis Maloney of 
Connecticut, for the Committee on Small 
Business. 

Mr. Ellis’ testimony in favor of the 
legislation stressed the importance of 
electrical appliances in time and labor- 
saving, and pointed out that there is 
no independent claimant agency to press 
the needs of farm householders for ap- 
pliances. Quoting surveys made by J. P. 
Schaenzer, a member of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Mr. 
Ellis said electric washers save 44 man- 
hours per week; ironers, 44: man-hours 
per week; irons, 34 man-hours per week; 
electric ranges, 14 man-hours per week; 
roasters 2 man-hours per week; and 
toasters, vacuum cleaners and sewing 
machines each 1 man-hour per week. 

Farmers would buy domestic electrical 
equipment, Mr. Ellis said because of the 
manpower shortage, the fact that they 
have the money to spend and that a 
substantial portion now have electricity 
available to operate them. His na- 
tional organization of co-ops, he said, 
represented 1,000,000 farmers. 


Radio Parts Standards 
Announced 


First aid for home radio receivers off 
the air because of defective transformers 
or chokes, is promised in the new war 
standard for replacements for these criti- 
cal parts, just issued by the American 
Standards Association. This is the 
fourth .: a series of standards for re- 
placement parts for civilian radios being 
developed by the American Standards 
Association with the cooperation of all 
branches of the Radio industry, the 
War Production Board and the Office 
of Price Administration. 

The new standard, “Power and Audio 


MAY, 


Transformers and Reactors, Home Re- 
ceiver Replacement Type” covers the 
performance and quality requirements 


for a simplied list of 14 such units which, 
it is estimated, will be sufficient to serv- 
ice about 90 percent of the radio sets 
now in operation. 


Philco Forms 
Export Company 


With a view to laying the groundwork 
for the further expansion of its export 
business in the post-war period, Philco 
Corp. by agreement with American Steel 
Export Co., Inc., has formed the Philco 
International Corp. with offices at 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., to 
handle sales of Philco products in all 
countries outside the United States, it 
was announced recently by Larry E. 
Gubb, chairman of the board of directors 
of Philco Corp. and Howard W. 
McAteer, president of American Steel 
Export Co., Inc. 

“Because of Philco plans for expan- 
sion of its export business at the end 
of the war, and because postwar develop- 
ments of Philco might cause it to 
enter fields in competition with prod- 
ucts of other manufacturers represented 
in countries outside the United States by 
the American Steel Export Co., Inc., it 
has been deemed in the mutual interest 
of the two companies to discontinue the 
arrangement whereby American Steel 
Export Co., Inc., has handled the sale of 
Philco products outside the United States. 
The Philco International Corp. will, 
therefore, take over and carry forward 
the further development of the distribu- 
tion of Philco products outside the United 
States,” according to a joint statement 
by Mr. Gubb and Mr. McAteer. 


Commonwealth Edison Repairs 
69,500 Appliances 


A total of 69,500 specific electric 
appliances were repaired by the 
service and repair department of 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, in 1942, Walton, 
superintendent, service repairs, re- 
ported recently. A total of 152,000 
repair calls and items passed over 
the desk during this period, the 
Edison Round Table declared. 
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Responsibility 


tric iron Kaapp-Monarch elec. 

roll Red cal appliances 

€ ts juste one of Popular throughout the 


psec auillions of women to spend 
hours in war work, 
me, new re. 
and experience gained in war 
ive €ngaged in war work. The 
Precision craftsmen who made tm 
00S, toasters, waffle irons, food 


KNAPP-MONARCH 


SAINT Louis 


The first and most important duty of everyone today is to fame of Knapp-Monarch, and the acceptance of %M- products 


give the utmost to the war effort. Knapp-Monarch has ac- among consumers. Thus, we will be ready when peace comes 


cepted the full measure of this responsibility, and its crafts- to help you take full advantage of the great post-war demand. 


men and facilities are pledged 100 per cent to war work. New experience, gained through war work, plus expanded 


Meantime, we have not forgotten our responsibility to the facilities, will enable our designers, engineers and precision 


distributors and dealers who, in past years, have helped to craftsmen to make new outstanding contributions to the 


promote prestige for our products, and enjoyed the profits 
from their distribution. We reproduce here the first of a 
series of advertisements to appear in leading home maga- 


zines. These advertisements will perpetuate the name and 
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enjoyment of peacetime living. 
We will be ready to supply America’s homemakers with 
appliances and home comforts that will set a new standard 


of convenience and efficiency. 


Meantime, let us all work for Victory by purchasing 
war bonds and stamps to the limit of our ability. 
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Examination of porcelain enamel samples under a metallurgical microscope 


War research now means 


better appliances later! 


The war effort has become the greatest labora- 
tory the world has known. Improvements in 
the qualities of sheet metals that would nor- 
mally take years are being telescoped into 
months under forced draft. 

What does this mean to post-war appli- 
ances? Why, refrigerators and ranges for in- 
stance will probably be lighter and stronger 
— perhaps even “designed into” a new kind 
of efficiency-kitchen. 

Here at ArRMCO, research not only is creat- 


ing sheet metals with remarkable new proper- 


tHe American ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


ties, but is constantly improving the older 
metals. The adaptation of enameling iron to 
war products has led to important discover- 
ies which mean better porcelain enamel for 
peacetime uses. It should continue its leader- 
ship as the “lifetime finish.” 

The end of the war will see a tremendous 
demand for home appliances of every kind. 
And the new sheet metals will broaden your 
opportunities for service and profit. . . . The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 561 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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MANUFACTURER'S 
LITERATURE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


“Heads or Tails” is the title of a new 
booklet released by the Product Service 
Division of General Electric Company's 
Appliance and Merchandise Dept. 
Bridgeport, Conn. in which the ac- 
complishments and current happenings— 
1943 activities—of General Electric’s 
Service division are outlined in detail. 
Service training has helped relieve a 
serious bottleneck, and this booklet out- 
lines eight activities that should prove 
profitable to any service organization or 
company building for a sound, success- 
ful future in the appliance business. 
Many of the suggested activities are 
being done today, and G-E offers to 
work with anyone interested helping 
them to outline and work out the details. 


cory 


Emphasis in the new 1943 edition of 
the Cory Glass Coffee Brewer catalog 
is placed on the rubberless models with a 
special ground glass seal. A new 2-4 
cup Petite rubberless is added to the 
line and more space is devoted than in 
previous catalogs to replacement parts. 


WARING 


“Tested Recipes” is the title of the 
new Waring Blendor book. Since the 
last edition, two years ago, special 
recipes have been developed for children, 
a number of formulas for special diets, 
some good soups, and new sauces for 
meats, vegetables and puddings have 
been added. Old recipes have been 
revised, and the blending time is given 
for all recipes. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


“How to Get More Light for Your 
Money” a new wartime lighting booklet 
which provides housewives with infor- 
mation on the correct use and care oi 
lamps and lighting fixtures has been 
prepared by the Westinghouse Lamp 
division. 

Fully illustrated with photographs, 
drawings and sketches, the 15-page 


| booklet has been written in non-technical 


style by Miss Myrtle Fahsbender, di- 
rector of residential lighting. 

The booklet encourages the mainte- 
nance of present lighting equipment, and 
the repair of floor and table lamps not 
being used because of defective and 
broken parts. Since lighting fixtures and 
portable lamps are less plentiful, these 
lamps must be put back into service. 

Among the subjects covered in the new 
booklet are: the A B C’s of good light- 
ing; how to ‘clean and recondition shades, 
reflector bowls and lamp bases; how to 
select shades that give more light: how 
to replace broken plugs; how to change 
a fuse; selecting proper size bulbs and 
reflector bowls for replacement. 


KELVINATOR 


In revealing another service to help 
refrigeration dealers cope with the com- 


| plex manpower situation involved in war- 
| time refrigeration service, C. T. Lawson, 


Kelvinator’s general sales manager, an- 
nounced recently that the Kelvinator 
Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. has 
published a new booklet on the ways 
and means set up by the government to 
handle the various problems arising out 
of the current manpower shortage. 

Called “Refrigeration Service Man- 
power Problems and Suggested Proced- 
ure for Meeting Them,” the booklet is 
designed to help give appliance dealers a 
clear understanding of government regu- 
lations covering wages, selling price ceil- 
ings for labor charges, mechanic man- 
power, selective service and other phases 
of manpower. The new book, a follow-up 
to the highly successful “Simplified 
Training Course For Refrigerator Serv- 
ice Men.” which was produced for 
dealers several months ago, is being 
mailed free to refrigerator retailers 
throughout the industry. 
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THE WOMAN WHO 
WISHED SHE WERE TWINS 
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e Science may never provide a mechanical twin to do all the 
housework—but the things you will be able to offer women 
when this war is won are almost incredible. 

For in war we are learning how to build as we never built 
before—with new ingenuity —new materials—new methods. 

Here at Eureka we are now 100 per cent in war produc- 
tion— building electric control motors for the Flying Fort- 
ress and other United Nations’ war planes—gas masks— 
airplane parts—signalling pistols and other signalling devices. 

Each a product of the highest precision manufacture. 

That experience is teaching us things. Already we can 
begin to see a vacuum cleaner infinitely better than any ever 
built in the past. 

And that isn’t all. Other household appliances are being 


PRECISION...IN WAR 


1943 


visualized that can easily revolutionize Mrs. America’s daily 
living . . . give her more leisure while she does all the “essen- 
tials” better and easier. 

This is the exciting promise being made by Eureka in a 
powerful national advertising campaign reaching millions of 
American families every month. . your customers and ours. 

Soon we will be able to tell you more about Eureka’s story 
of the future in person, and forward-looking retailers will 
recognize in it an important influence on their future plans. 

Look to Eureka today for outstanding performance in 


war production — and for signposts to the greater peacetime 
products of tomorrow! 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT 
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“Hot Pilot” 


Enjoying a well-earned rest, smoke, and breath of cool air, this 
Navy pilot has just returned from an attack on a Jap airport. This 
morning he'd have laughed if you had called him a “hot pilot.” 
But right now he'd agree enthusiastically, for flying in the humid 
Southwest Pacific is sweaty, dirty, bot work. And he might be 
called back to it on a moment's notice. 


Easing his physical and nervous strain is just one of the needs 
that keep our entire wartime output of R & M Fans reserved for 
vital military ventilating jobs. These famous breeze-makers are 
also helping Army and Navy doctors do their best work by keep- 
ing the air fresh and invigorating, and are helping wounded fight- 
ing men recover faster by making their convalescence more 
comfortable on shipboard and in hospitals. 


Now you know why there'll be no R & M Fans for civilian use, 
for the duration. And we're sure you're for it, one hundred per cent! 


* * * 


> If you need repair parts for R & M Fans—or want complete 
repair jobs done for you—get in touch with us, or the nearest 
R & M branch office listed below. 


ROBBINS MYERS - INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO «+ Branch Offices in: 


NEW YORK, 200 Varick St. CHICAGO, 2400 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA, 401 N. Broad St. 
KANSAS CITY, B. M. A. Bidg., Room 325, 215 Pershing Rd. SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 
DALLAS, 1100 Cadiz St. 


NEW ORLEANS, 116 Arlington Dr. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 


This advertisement does not imply endorsement of our products by the armed forces. 
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New Positions of the Month 


Philco Corp. 


Following the organization meeting of 
the board of directors of Philco Corp., 
Larry E. Gubb, chairman, announced 
that the board had elected James T. 
Buckley, president of Philco Corp., to the 
newly-created office of chairman of the 
company’s executive committee, and had 
named John Ballantyne, who has been 


J. T. BUCKLEY 


serving as vice president in charge of 
operations, president of the company. M. 


| W. Heinritz of Trenton, N. J., formerly 


| 


general manager of the company’s Stor- 
age Battery Division, was named vice 
president in charge of the Division, and 
Charles F. Steinruck, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary, was elected secretary in place of 
George E. Deming, who died April 
15th. All other officers were re-elected. 


JOHN BALLANTYNE 


In announcing the reassignment of 
officers, the board issued the following 
statement : 

“In the interests of handling most effec- 
tively Philco’s large volume of war work 
and the company’s future planning, Mr. 
Buckley will assume the office of chair- 
man of the executive committee and con- 
tinue to share with Mr. Gubb, chairman 
of the board of directors, primary 
responsibility for the policy-forming ac- 
tivities of the corporation. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne as president will be responsible for 
all operations of the corporation, now 
engaged 100% in important war work.” 


Stewart-Warner Corp. 


At the first meeting of the newly elected 
board of directors of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., held recently, Albert R. Benson, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, was elected corporation secretary. 
He replaces Lynn A. Williams, Jr., who 
continues as vice-president. All other 


| corporation officers were re-elected. 


Westinghouse 


_Appointment of A. J. Bronold as as- 
sistant to vice president, was recently 
announced by B. W. Clark, vice presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Bronold, who has been 
manager of the company’s Los Angeles 
office since March 1941, will make his 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. He _ will 


A 
A. J. BRONOLD 


devote his attention to general market- 
ing policies of the company. 

Succeeding Mr. Bronold as Los Ange- 
les manager is Walter G. Willson, for 
the past 18 years Westinghouse manager 
at Phoenix, Arizona. 

The appointment of John R. Sargent 
as acting manager of the Market De- 
velopment Department of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., 


JOHN R. SARGENT 


was recently announced. iie was for- 
merly the company’s Eastern District 
market development representative and 
succeeds Donald C. Hooper, who is on 
active duty in the U. S. Navy. 

From 1934 to 1937 Mr. Sargent was 
employed with the Industrial Research 
and Development Bureau of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. He then 
moved to the Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories in Philadelphia, where he 
engaged in market research activities 
from 1937 to 1940. 

Mr. Sargent came with Westinghouse 
in 1940 as its Eastern District Market 
Development representative with offices 
in New York City. 


Westinghouse Lamp 


The new Fairmont, W. Va., works of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J., which includes “the world’s 
largest fluorescent lamp plant, will be 
managed by John Rosevear, veteran engi- 
neer, Ralph C. Stuart, manager of manu- 
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facturing and engineering, recently an- 
nounced. As manager at Fairmont, Mr. 
Rosevear will coordinate the manufac- 
turing activities of the fluorescent plant, 
the new glass factory now being built 
and an electronic tube plant. 

A veteran of 21 years with Westing- 
house, he formerly held the position of 
staff assistant in the Industrial Engi- 
neering and Equipment Department of 
the Lamp Division with headquarters in 
Bloomfield. When construction of the 
Fairmont works was started, he was 
assigned the job of equipping the new 
plant for production. 

One of the units under Mr. Rosevear’s 
supervision is the largest plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of fluorescent lamps. This new 


JOHN ROSEVEAR 


building completed last summer has no 
windows and is adapted for complete 
blackout in an emergency. Built accord- 
ing to the most modern ideas of archi- 
tectural design, the new plant consists 
of a one story building, 830 feet long 
and 220 feet wide. 

Starting with an initial production ca- 
pacity of 50,000 units a day, the plant 
will have a peak output of 209,000 units 
per day, engineers estimate. 


Zenith Radio Corp. 


Four new officers of the Zenith Radio 
Corp. were elected at the last meeting 
of the board of directors, it was an- 
nounced recently by Commander E. F. 
McDonald, Jr., president. 

Gustafson, chief engineer since 
1933, and assistant vice president since 
1940, was elected vice president in charge 
of engineering. 


G. E. GUSTAFSON 


R. D. Burnet, controller and assistant 
treasurer since 1929, was also elected 
secretary, replacing Lieutenant-Colonel 
John R. Howland who resigned to enter 
the Army. 

Karl E. Hassel, engineering executive, 
who with Commander McDonald and 
Ralph Mathews was an original founder 
of the company and who has been a di- 
rector of the corporation since 1932, 
was elected assistant vice president. 

J. E. Brown, Zenith’s engineer special- 
ist in television and frequency modula- 
tion since 1937, was elected assistant vice 
president. 


coming 


ESTABLISHED 23 YEARS 
MOTORS -. FANS - BLOWERS 
REPAIRING AND PARTS 

ALL MAKES 
Sell and change 

Rebuill Machines At 


The advertiser who gives Classified Telephone Directory pros- 


pects helpful information such as you see in this advertisement Washing Machine 


obviously attracts a larger share of business. Give your Directory PARTS 
prospects focts! 


One of the largest stocks in 
the Northwest. Wringer Rolls 
made to order. V-Belts. 


=x x x 


Free Pickup Aad Delivery 


RADIO SALES & SERVICE FREDRICK K BROS. 


Est. 18 Yes. in W. Baltimore (Pormerty Lerse 


DEPENDABLE 128 Washington Ave. N. 
RADIO SERVICE BR. 7440 


Prompt Service—9 A.M. to.9 P.M. 

Special Rates on Sets Brought to Stores 

MAIN STORE: Now that practically all new equipment has disoppeored from 

2912 EDMONDSON AVE. stocks, more and more people are consulting the Classified Tele- 

4 MA dison 2888 phone Directory for the type of information contained in this 
Branch: Franklin & Menroe Sts. “service’’ advertisement. 

Gliimor 3501 


Note the phrase in this Classified advertisement, “Special Rates 
on Sets Brought to Stores.” This type of inducement helps a 
serviceman to repair more sets per day, and conserves his tires 
and gasoline. 


GET IT COMING YOUR WAY, TOO: People who refer to the Classified Telephone Directory are 
BUYERS. They will call you if your advertising tells them that you offer the type of service 
they want. A Directory Advertising Representative who knows what people look for will be glad 
to help you plan your advertising. You can reach him by calling the business office of your 


local telephone company. 
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| General Electric Wiring 
Materials 


The appointment of several G.E. wir- 
ing material field representatives to re- 
place men joining the armed forces is 
|announced by J. H. Crawford, manager 


the construction materials division 

M | of General Electric Company's Appliance 

oO & Merchandise Dept. at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


At Cleveland, S. D. Hopper is pro- 
| moted from field representative to act- 
ing manager of the district office, re- 
| placing O. W. Cerny. E. O. Callander 
| becomes field representative taking over 
| the wacancy left by Mr. Hopper’s ad- 
| re H. O. Dodson is the new 
. | field representative at Indianapolis, suc- 

| ceeding H. J. Kowal. K. K. Crook is 

assigned to the Wisconsin territory 
| with headquarters. in Chicago. 
H. C. Maccubbin replaces Arnold Jen- 
sen as representative in Philadelphia. R. 
|Q. Snyder becomes field representative 


jin St. Louis, Mo., he will cover the 
| territory formerly assigned to W. W. 
| Bryan. 


} 


un 1 7 te | G-E Division 


| W.M. Angus, formerly designing engi- 
Waterproof * 


|eral Electric. Electronics ‘Departments 
IRONING PAD SET 
VE% [000,000 NOW IN USE 


Bridgeport, Conn., has been named engi- 
| neer of the division, according to an an- 
|nouncement by I. Kaar, managing 
engineer, 

Mr. _Angus was employed by General 
The wise dealer is “getting his house in order” 
now, so that he can be prepared for the 
“miracle world” of tomorrow. PLAN NOW to 
increase volume and profits by investigating 
this WATERPROOF plastic ironing pad. 


“ SAVES TIME — LABOR — CLOTHES 


| company’ s Radio and Television Receiver 
| Division. In 1940, Mr. Angus received 
| the Coffin Award, highest honor bestowed 
| upon a G-E employee, for the execution 
lof an idea for the automatic winding of 
26,000,000 flat iron users (to which our national 
advertising is now being directed) are your 
potential market. As soon as Uncle Sam is 
through using our facilities, your Sunlite Pads 
will be on their way in volume. 


“coils used for touch-tuning of radio re- 
| ceivers and transformers. In the fall of 
|! 1941 he was appointed designing engineer 
for the G-E Receiver Division which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as engineer of the division. 


Maytag 


Reelection of Fred Maytag II as presi- 
dent of the Maytag Corporation took 
place at the annual 1943 meeting in New- 
ton, Iowa, recently. Other officers, all 
reelected, were George M. Umbreit, 
executive vice president and treasurer; 
Roy A. Bradt, and A. H. Taylor, vice 
president; W. I. Sparks, secretary and 
J. L. Nelson, assistant secretary. The 
directorate also includes L. C. Maytag, 
Colorado Springs, and Cyril J. Quin, 
New York City. 


Plan your future Now with products that guar- 
antee volume sales and customer satisfaction. 
Investigate the Sunlite Waterproof Ironing Pad 


| 
now... . see your jobber, or write Majestic Radio 


Dudley E. Foster has been named vice 
| president in charge of engineering and 
Arthur \W. Freese named vice president 
in charge of production of the Majestic 
Radio & Television Corp., it was an- 
nounced recently by E. A. Tracey, presi- 
dent and general manager of the cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Foster was formerly chief engineer 
of the Case Electric Co. of Marion, 
Indiana, and later the U. S. Radio & 
Television Corp. In 1934, he joined the 
R. C. A. License Laboratories as division 
engineer in charge of the engineering 
division of those laboratories. Since 
1941, and until his association with 
Majestic, he was executive vice-president 
of Rogers-Majestic Ltd. in Toronto, 
Canada. 

Mr. Freese has spent his entire busi- 
ness career in production. He was gen- 
eral works manager for the Zenith Radio 
Corp. from 1930 until 1940 and recently, 
just prior to his association with 
Majestic, was vice-president and general 
works manager of the Automatic Instru- 
ment Corp. 


THE SUNLITE MFG. 
MILWAUKEE, 


COMPANY 
WISCONSIN 


MAKE ANY IRON PERFORM 
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Landers, Frary & Clark 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Landers, Frary & Clark, H. 
K. Forbes was elected assistant treasurer 
of the company. 


H. K. FORBES 


Other officers of the Universal plants 
were reelected and are as_ follows: 
chairman of the board, Arthur E. Allen; 
president, Richard L. White; vice presi- 
dents, Joseph Lamb; Will H. Ratten- 
bury; Herbert R. Owen; Bret C. Neece 
and Earl Van _ Buskirk; treasurer, 
Francis L. Dabney; secretary, Henry T. 
Burr; assistant treasurers, Albert G. 
Anderson; William J. O’Brien, the lat- 
ter is now on leave of absence for war 


service; assistant secretaries, William 
FE. Baker, Harry A. Traver; Paul V. 
Guiberson and William HH. Hanson. 


Brumbaum Resumes Duties 


H. R. Brumbaum, sales executive of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Connecticut is resuming his connections 
with that firm after a year’s leave of 
absence during which time he has been 
associated with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Prior to his activities in 
the OPA he was sales manager of the 
Department Store Division of Landers, 
Frary & Clark. 


R. W. KELLER 


In another announcement from the 
same company, Raymond W. Keller, for- 
merly vice president and assistant general 
manager of the Milton Bradley Co. has 
joined the staff of Universal. His new 
duties will be to assist R. L. White, 
president of the concern and to study 
— and industrial engineering prob- 
ems 


Earl Patch Heads Crolite Sales 


The appointment of Earl S. Patch 
as sales manager, is announced by Henry 
L. Crowley & Co., Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., manufacturers of the Crolite line 
of steatite, high-frequency iron cores, 
and powder-metal parts and bearings. 
Formerly an executive of the Moraine 
Products Division of General Motors in 
Dayton, Patch is an outstanding authority 
in the field of powder metallurgy. 
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Emerson-Electric is 


years of experience 
supplying our a 


that will help win the war. 


But, even in the 
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ram for 1943 is de 


This advertising p's 
-pnable Emerson- 
cnsibilities after Victory, and to 
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do its part 
way of living w 
to preserve. 


dedicating its 53 
entirely to the job of 


rmed forces with weapons 


e grim day. imer 
its responsibility to 
loyes, to the men and 


Emerson- 


tary service. 


Electric to carry 


American 


By maintaining the interest and confidence of the consum- 
ing public with a broad program of national advertising, 
Emerson-Electric is providing its Wholesalers and Retailers 
with the most substantial assurance that their Emerson- 
Electric franchise will continue to be a valuable business 
asset, after “Victory”. , 


Emerson-Electric fans, motors, welders and other products of 
the past 53 years are old reliable friends to millions of 
people. Since they cannot buy Emerson-Electric products 


now, these folks deserve to know how extensively Emerson- 
Electric is participating in the war effort. New friends and 
customers will also become favorably acquainted with 
Emerson-Electric products through this program. If you desire 
a copy of Folder 653, giving complete information, write 
today. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS «+ Branches: New York «+ Detroit * Chicago 
los Angeles «+ Davenport 


EMERSON ELECTRIC 


MOTORS * FANS 
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“That never happened 


99 


on my Range... 


OUR oven pilot blew out? Why, that can’t happen 

here! You see, my GRAND Range has a wonderful 
Safety Oven Pilot that’s actually draft-proof. The flame 
can’t be blown out by vagrant breezes or by opening or 
closing oven doors. So there’s no chance of gas escaping 
. .. no risk, or waste of precious fuel.” 
The Safety Oven Pilot is just one of dozens of ways in 
which Grand Ranges are proving their mettle in extra 
wartime economy and for-the-duration service. Thanks 
to their built-in quality, Grand Ranges are doing tire- 
less service on the home front ¢ — 
today ... and thousands of —? eee 
delighted users will turn to 
new Grands again in the post- 


war world of tomorrow. 


WHEN PEACE COMES...IT WILL BE GRAND 
Gra Ran ges 


DIVISION OF THE CLEVELAND COOPERATIVE STOVE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Calkins Heads 
Bendix Sales 


J. S. Sayre, president, Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc., South Bend, has an- 
nounced the election of C. V. Calkins as 
vice-president. 


Cc. V. CALKINS 


Mr. Calkins has been associated with 
the company since 1937 in a sales-execu- 
tive post. The company is currently en- 
gaged in war production. The produc- 
tion of its peace-time product—the Bendix 
Automatic Home Laundry—ended a year 
ago. 

Mr. Calkins in his new capacity will 
head up the sales activities of the com- 
pany. 


Sylvania Electric Products 


Walter E. Poor, president of Sylvania 
Electric Products Incorporated, has an- 
nounced the appointment of F. J. Healy 
to the position of vice president in charge 
of operations, effective immediately. 


Mr. Healy was formerly vice president 
in charge of the lighting division. In his 
new post he will be responsible for all 
manufacturing operations in both the 
lighting and radio tube divisions of the 
corporation. 

Chester F. Horne, manager of opera- 
tions at the fixture and appliance plants in 
Massachusetts, has been named general 
manager of the lighting division, replac- 
ing Mr. Healy. In this post Mr. Horne 
will be responsible for all manufacturing 
activities at the company’s lamp, fixture, 
appliance and fluorescent powder plants in 
New England and Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Ralph Z. Sorenson of Chicago has been 
appointed manager of the Table Appli- 
ance Department of the Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio, succeeding John A. Sullivan who 
resigned to become a lieutenant in the 
United States Naval Reserve. In making 
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the announcement T. J. Newcomb, sale 
manager, said Mr. Sorenson's immediate 
duties will be in connection with the 
Westinghouse War Products Department 


Mr. Sorenson joined Westinghouse a: 


supervisor of major accounts for th 
Northwestern District, with headquarters 


at Chicago. In January of 1941 he be- 


RALPH Z. SORENSON 


came appliance supervisor for the same 
district, handling the sale of heating ap- 
pliances, fans and vacuum cleaners in 
ten midwestern states. For a number of 
years he was associated with public util- 
ity companies in Wisconsin. Later, be- 
fore joining Westinghouse, he merchan- 
dised appliances for manufacturers in St. 
Louis, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


Sylvania Opens Philadelphia 
Office 


It has been announced by Don G. 
Mitchell, vice president in charge of sales 
of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., that 
effective June Ist the company will open 
a new sales office in the Lincoln-Liberty 
Building at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Maintaining headquarters at this new 
office will be Garlan Morse, recently 
appointed manager of the Philadelphia 
Sales Division and a group of Sylvania 
lighting product sales representatives. 


Norge Appoints 
Campbell-Ewald 


“Of the more than $20,000,000 spent in 
advertising Norge household appliances, 
a larger percentage has been expended 
for newspaper advertising than for any 
other medium. No other medium can take 
its place.” 

This endorsement of newspaner adver- 
tising was made recently by Howard E. 
Blood, president, Norge Division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., who announced the ap- 
pointment of the C ampbell- Ewald Co. as 
advertising agency for Norge, and pic- 
tured the division’s 1943 ad campaign in 
both newspapers and magazines as pre- 
senting an informative description of 
Norge’s role in the war effort. 

“Production lines that in peacetime were 
devoted to the manufacture of high-pre- 
cision rollator refrigerator mechanism,” 
Mr. Bloud said, “have been completely 


converted to the production of intricate 
aircraft parts, hydraulically operated 
high-speed gun turrets, gun mounts, and 
other vital war products.” 


Stewart-Warner 
Quarter Earnings 


Stewart-Warner Corp. and subsidiary 
companies reported net profit of $831,398 
for the first three months of 1943, equiva- 
lent to earnings of 65 cents per share, 
after provision for taxes. This compares 
with net profit of $690,777, equal to 
earnings of 54 cents per share, for the 
corresponding 1942 quarter. 
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‘faites Crosley is a manufacturing organization with a group of 

top-flight executives who have brought this company to a rate 

of precision-production several times the company’s great- 
est peacetime peak. 

Completely converted to war, Crosley produces instru- 

ments, radio and electronic applications as well as larger 

complicated mechanical apparatus for the Armed 

Forces and our Allies. When Peace comes, our war 

plants will be prepared to re-convert to a position 

of post-war leadership greater and more efficient 

than at any time in our 23 years in business. 


This is the first of a series describing the 
various departments which work together 
as a team in the Manufacturing Division of 
Crosley. The subject of this advertisement 
is Management. 


toned ont THE CROSLEY CORPORATION CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 
awarded the 10% War Bond Flag P ime Manuf ers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
I; } as a symbol that their savings, as HOME OF WLW, “THE NATION'S STATION” 


well as their skilled bands, are 


working for victory. Pe / 
PLANNING AND | | pyRcHASING | | MANUFACTURING 
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“I’ve the Perfect Recipe for 


my New Range after the war!” 
—INCONEL HEATING UNITS 


The new post-war ranges will offer 
brilliant advances in design and 
styling. But the heart of the range 
the heating element—changes very 
little, if at all. Odds are that it will 
still be INCONEL, like those now giv- 
ing faultless service in hundreds of 
thousands of today’s electric ranges. 
INCONEL UNITs have the unique 
property of withstanding the de- 
structive oxidation that accompanies 
repeated temperature changes. 
Tough, strong, durable, they are im- 
pervious to the corrosive action of 
spilled foods,even when such action 
is stepped up by extreme heat. 
Now, all INCONEL is needed in 
the war effort. When peace-time 
conditions return, you can once more 
be sure of satisfying your customers 
by selling ranges equipped with 
INCONEL units. 
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An INCONEL UNIT was 
heated with a blow-torch 
almost to white heat. 


Whenalmost whitehot the 
whole unit was whisked 
into « tank of ice water. 


Thee on « metal 
‘oils were ham- 
m ered = ‘pounded. 


Next, the INCONEL UNIT 
was frozen in ice. Current 
turned on, it melted itself 
free. 


Perfectly insulated, the 
INCONEL UNIT, hooked 
up uaderwater, brought 
water to a boi! 


this 


6. 
Back tn 
INCC 
t 


INCONEL 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 wall street, New York, N.Y. 


At a recent dealer meeting of Radio Distributing Co., Detroit, the first of 58 to be held 
throughout the nation, Norge executives gathered around one of the hydraulically- 
operated gun turrets being manufactured by the company to hear an explanation of the 
intricacies of its manufacture by Howard E. Blood, Norge president. In the picture, left 
to right, are: C. H. MacMahon, Ed Kanker, Jack Tenney, R. W. Gifford and Glenn 


O'Harra. 


Purpose of the meetings is to acquaint dealers with the Norge war effort. 


Sylvania Profit 
$1,057,760 in 1942 


Company's Activities Greatly 
Expanded 


With a gain of 57 percent in sales, 
and a 50 percent increase in income 
before taxes, but with taxes 91 percent 
higher, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
in its report for 1942, released recently, 
showed a profit for the year within a 
few thousand dollars of that of 1941. 
The company is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of radio tubes, fluorescent lamps 
and fixtures, incandescent lamps, and 
electronic equipment. 


$1,057,760 Profit in ‘42 


After all charges including deprecia- 
tion, provision for Federal taxes, and 
the setting up of a postwar reserve of 
$200,000, the 1942 profit amounted to 
$1,057,760 which, after preferred divi- 
dends, was equal to $1.76 per share on 
the 514,368 outstanding shares of common 
stock. This compared with net profit 
of $1,067,186, equal to $1.78 per share on 
the same number of common shares in 
1941, in which year no deduction was 
made for post war reserves. 

The company during 1942 experienced 
the greatest expansion in its history. 
Sales totaled $32,338,870 compared with 
$20,561,246 in the preceding year. Un- 
filled orders on the books and orders in 
prospect indicated a 1943 volume about 
double that of 1942. During the past 
year the company’s working force was 
bacreased from around 6,000 to over 
10,000 

The 1942 income before taxes was 
$3,617,060, a new record figure for the 
company and comparing with $2,402,186 
the year before. Provision for federal 
taxes amounted to $2,559,300 against 
$1,335,000 in 1941, an increase of 91 
percent. The 1942 taxes represented 70.7 
percent of income and the 1941 taxes 
55.5 percent. 

Balance sheet at the close of 1942 
showed total assets of $18,866,527. Cur- 
rent assets were $15,413,966 and current 
liabilities $4,632,312, a ratio of 3.3 to 1, 
as compared with a ratio of 3.2 to 1 
at the close of 1941. 


Bendix Reports 
$161,786 Profit 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., for the 
12-month period ended December 31, 1942 
reports net profit before federal income 
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and excess profits taxes and before obso- 
lescence charge-offs was $1,050,116.71, 
compared to $935,214.54 for 1941. After 
provision for taxes and obsolescence 
charge-offs, the net profit was $161,786.20 
compared to $174,904.61 for 1941. 

J. S. Sayre, president, points out that 
patents, licenses, machinery, etc., used 
in the manufacture of the company’s 
automatic washing machine have been 
written down to a value of $1.00. 

During 1942 the company paid divi- 
dends of $1.20 per share on Class A 
stock. This represents arrearages of 
30c. per year for 1940 and 1941; cur- 
rent dividend of 30c. for 1942 and, inas- 
much as Class A is also entitled to 
three times any dividend paid on com- 
mon stock (the common stock having 
been previously split three for one) paid 
a special dividend of 30c. Common stock- 
holders received their initia) dividend of 
10c. per share during 1942, 


George Deming of Philco Dies 


George E. Deming, vice president and 
secretary of the Philco Corporation, died 
April 15 of a heart attack after an ill- 
ness of 12 days. He was 55 years of age. 


GEORGE DEMING 


In 1917 Mr. Deming joined Philco, 
then a small storage battery manufac- 
turing company, as assistant superintend- 
ent of the factory. He immediately be- 
gan to take a leading part in the man- 
agement and direction of the company 
and contributed in outstanding degree to 
its rapid growth and development. He 
became successively superintendent of 
the factory, executive vice president, vice 
president in charge of production, and in 
941 was named vice president and 
secretary. 
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Planning Word 


ome day—soon, we hope—our boys will come 
home again . . . victorious! 


Among them, your own salesmen and your own 
service men who have willingly accepted the job of 
fighting Axis tyranny that America might remain a 
land of freedom and opportunity. 


On that day we will all turn once again to useful 
things . . . to many wondrous new discoveries and 
the countless new products they will make possible 
. . . to developing in fullest measure the era of 
progress certain to come. 


Government and business are emphasizing the im- 
portance of planning to win the peace that will 
follow this war. And most thinking people agree 
that now is the time to begin that “‘planning.”’ For, 
otherwise, the sacrifices of today may be in vain. 


So sound, so far-sighted is this philosophy that here 
at Leonard . . . though we are devoted one hundred 


per cent to war work . . . we are already planning 
for tomorrow. 


No doubt you, too, are “‘planning for tomorrow.” 
And, in connection with this, we suggest to strong, 
aggressive retailers—“‘Watch Leonard.” For, with 
the return of peace, Leonard will offer a finer re- 
frigerator and, to a select group of retailers, an 
opportunity for profit wnique in the appliance field. 


LEONARD DIVISION 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Michigan 


SCRAP IS POWER. . Cooperate With Your Industry! 
Salvage All Inoperative Parts Containing Critical Materials! 
Put Vitally-Needed Scrap Back Into the Scrap TODAY! 


LEONARD 


Dependable Refrigeration Since 1861 
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spoil? SHE WILL BE AN 
IDEAL PROSPECT 


FOR A SIMPLEX 
IRONER AS SOON 
AS IRONERS ARE 
AVAILABLE... 


Thousands of American housewives whose maids 
and laundresses have “‘gone to war”’ are finding out 
for the first time the real truth about hand-ironing 
drudgery. No, they're not complaining — they’re 
pitching in courageously — but they'll certainly be 
“naturals” for any appliance salesman when Sim- 
plex lroners are again available. Keep this in mind 
when planning your post-war appliance set-up. A 


new day for ironers is ahead! 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., Algonquin, Ill. 


These are only two of the Sim- 
plex lroners which comprised 
the most complete line of 
ironers in America — built by 
the oldest ironer manufacturer. 


PLEX [RONER 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 
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Presentation of "E" pins to G-E employees: Left to right, Henry Griffiths, holder of 
longest service record for men employees; Mrs. Anna Turnbull, winner of the highest 
cash suggestion award for women, and holder of the longest service record for women; 
Lt. Commander Willard A. Saunders; Oliver L. Arsenault, presiden* of the CIO local; 
and Joseph Mizak, holder of the highest cash suggestion award for irs a. 


G-E Bridgeport Gets 
Army-Navy "E" 


More than 10,000 men and women 
workers of the Bridgeport, Conn., works 
of the General Electric Co.—former elec- 
| trical appliance headquarters now de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 
war goods—assembled in An outdoor mass 
meeting recently to celebrate the presen- 
tation of an Army-Navy “E” pennant 
award, 

Lt. Col. H. D. Norris, U. S. Army 
Air Forces, who presented the flag to 
the works commended both management 
and workers for their major accomplish- 
ment in converting the former appliance 
plant to the production of war devices 
requiring tolerances. “This nlant 
has made the greatest change- -over 
| have seen in a long time,” he said. The 
| flag was accepted on behalf of the com- 
| pany by G-E plant manages W. Stewart 
Clark. 
| Commendation to employees who have 
originated time-saving and production- 
increasing suggestions (see cut) to speed 
up war goods production was made by 
Connecticut's Governor Raymond E. 
3ald-in. Presentation of “E” pins to 
employees was handled by Lt. Comman- 
der Willard A. Saunders, U. S. Navy, 
who recently returned from active duty 
abroad. Accepting the pins on behalf of 
the employees, Oliver L. Arsenault, presi- 
dent of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America CIO Local 
203 said, “Nothing must be permitted to 
destroy the unity of labor and patriotic 
employers.” 

Later in the dav, 
honoring G-E 
committees. 
Tao-ming, 


“all-out war production” 
Guest speaker was Dr. Wei 
Chinese Ambassador to the 


| United States. Hosts were Gerard 
Swope, G-E president and H. L. An- 
drews, vice-president in charge of the 


Anpliance and Merchandise Dept. 


Army-Navy "E" Honors 
Hotpoint 


For its excellence in making many 
war materials, such as bombs, bomb 
| iuses, shells and other items, the Army- 
Navy “E” flag was presented to the 
Edison General Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Chicago, in April. Col. John 
Slezak, Chicago Ordnance District, pre- 
sented the flag, and A. G. Byler, Hot- 
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dinne } 
ad r was held | comedl. 


Part of the crowd watching 
the Army-Navy "E" ceremonies. 


point president, responded. He stated 
that the Chicago and Cicero plants had 
been converted 100 percent to war pro- 
duction less than a year since the last 
electric range, water heater and dish- 
washer was manufactured. 

Commander A. J. Field represented 
the Navy, and acceptance was made by 
James Dunn, chairman of the factory 
and Ed Zelinski of the office 


council, 


Refrigerator Warehousing 
Charges Allowed By OPA 


Addition of warehousing charges to the 
ceiling prices of mechanical refrigerators 
frozen, by WPB has been authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Allowable charges are one per cent per 
month between February, 1942, or the 
date when the refrigerator was placed 
in the warehouse, and September 13, 
1942, plus $5 per unit between May 1, 
and Dec. 31, plus $10 per unit after 
Dec. 31. 

Under no circumstances, OPA ruled, 
may the warehousing charge be passed 
along to domestic purchasers. 
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Small Appliance 
Service Survey 


In a questionnaire sent out recently to 
service stations by H. S. Perkins of the 
Proctor Electric Company, replies re- 
ceived indicate that this is the state ol 
affairs : 

Thirty-two declared that the dollar vol- 
ume of electrical repair business had in- 
creased. Only 1 cited a decrease, and 
jumps ran anywhere from 5 to 300 per- 
cent, 

Some 33 declared that the electrical 
repair business was profitable and only 
two said “no.” 

More than half of those replying—26. 
declared that the shortage of help was 
not so serious as likely to put them out 
of business. Ten said it would. 

Twelve replied that their personal prob- 
lem was getting help, 15 said their great- 
est difficulty was keeping help, and six 
declared that training help was their 
chief bone of contention. 

“Let us know of plans and experiences 
of other dealers,” said one. “Assistance in 
securing parts.” Another said, “If any- 
where along the line there are women 
trained in the profession of service, send 
us one.” 

Some twenty said they were having 
serious difficulty in getting repair parts. 
Sixteen disagreed and said everything 
was all right. Virtually all expected to 
stay in the repair business for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


Pressure Cookers 
in Production 


To aid the sorely pressed housewife 
in her hour of food preserving, manu- 
facture of 195,000 pressure cookers is 
going forward, it is understood. No 
strings have been placed on the distribu- 
tion of these cookers, which will be dis- 
tributed through the usual channels. 

The production, it is expected, will be 
as follows: 

Wisconsin Aluminum Foundry, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., 30,000; Burpee Can Sealer 
Co., Barrington, Ill., 75,000; National 
Pressure Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
90,000. 

Tremendous sales of glass jars for 
home canning indicate 1943 will be all 
time high in home food preserving. 


Chicago Lighting Institute Moves 


New quarters of the Chicago Lighting 
Institute are at 72 West Adams St. 
thanks to the fact that the U. S. Army 
has taken over their old space at 20 North 
Wacker Drive. The Institute is provid- 
ing manufacturers with practical counsel 
and guidance on the selection, use and 
maintenance of their lighting equipment. 
A number of demonstrations is on dis- 
play. Ralph T. Raymond is Institute 
president and Carl W. Zersen is manag- 
ing director. 


C. 9. Couchman Is Dead 


Unexpectedly, of heart trouble, Charles 
Q. Couchman, regional manager for the 
Maytag Company, died at his home in 
Kansas City February 9. He was a vet- 
eran Maytag man and had long carried 
on the old traditions. 


Philco Quarterly 
Net at $770,890 


Net income of Philco Corporation in 
the first quarter of 1943, after estimated 
Federal and State income and excessive 
profits taxes, amounted to $770,890, or 56 
cents per share of common stock, of which 
$178,000, or 13 cents per share is the post- 
war refund provided for by the revenue 
act of 1942, according to John Ballantyne, 
president. 

In the corresponding quarter last year, 
the company had adjusted net income of 
$595,035, or 43 cents per share of common 
stock, including a post-war refund of 
$100,000, or 7 cents per share. 


When you reach home from work tonight, 
Two such as these, may greet your sight. 
Still, maybe yours are older now, 
And prints of time may mark her brow. 
Which e’er it is, you still would give 
Your very life that they might live. 
And need we now enumerate 


Those unknown trials that may await? 


But there is one thing you can do, 
For them, for self, and Country, too— 
That is, Buy Bonds—to put away 
For what may be their rainy day. 
Buy Bonds, for those nice things you’ve planned— 
Buy Bonds, and you'll be feeling grand! 
Buy Bonds, for those who'll greet your sight, 


When you reach home from work tonight. 


Buy Bonds, for those who fight YOUR fight! 


HOSKINS 
CHROMEL | 


ELECTRICAL HEATING ELEMENT 


WIRE 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“Rush new motor Air Express” was the order a 
supplier received at 9 a.m. Ready for pickup at 10, 
it was taken to the airport, flown hundreds of 
and installed on a vital 


miles to destination... 
war job that same afternoon. 


Shipments ready for morning pickup but held for 
“late afternoon” routine, may be subject to delay. 


Heavy. peak-hour traffic may keep them groundec 


peak yk 
re until a midnight or early morning plane. 
For FASTEST delivery Eypress/ 


To move emergency parts and crit- efficient service in two important 
ical material at 3-mile-a-minute ways: SHIP EARLY — as soon as 
Air Express is on the job shipment is ready—to assure fast- 
around the clock — not only on est delivery. PACK COMPACTLY — 
the home front, but working hand to conserve valuable space. Get 
in hand with Army and Navy our handy “Shipping Estimator” 
Air Transport services to supply for finding costs and transit time. 
our fighting Write Dept. PR. Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York. 


Gers there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


speed, 


fronts the world over. 
You can help us give you the most 
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Fan Replacement 
Parts Assured 


Users of portable electric fans are 
assured of the maintenance of such 
equipment, insofar as service depends 
upon the supply of repair and replace- 
ment parts, through provisions of Gen- 
eral Limitation Order No. L-176 
(Domestic and Commercial Electric 
Fans) as amended April 6. Manufactur- 
ing of certain repair and replacement 
parts on a limited basis is provided for 
in the revised order, easing previous re- 
strictions. 

Production of electric fans has been 
limited to marine types for shipboard 
use since September 5, 1942. At the same 
time, sales of all fans in manufacturers’ 
hands were prohibited except upon speci- 
fic authorization of the War Production 
Board. 


Materials Specified 


In lieu of a supply of new fans, L-176 
recognizes the essentiality of maintain- 
ing existing equipment. In addition to 
the permitted manufacture of fan blades 
and electric motors, the order now also 
permits the use of copper and copper base 
alloys in the production of parts which 
conduct electric current. These same 
metals may also be used in bearings, 
if no other material is practicable. The 
manufacturer must restrict production of 
all parts so that his inventory does not 
exceed the total number of parts of each 
type that he had sold during the preced- 
ing six months. 

Previously, only steel parts could be 
manutactured, prior to the revisions, pro- 
duction of those parts containing copper 
or copper base alloys was prohibited ex- 
‘ept on individual repair jobs calling for 
not more than two pounds of such metals. 

No manufacturer or distributor may 
deliver a new part unless a similar used 
part is given to him in exchange, or un- 
less the used part is being held by the 
distributor or dealer. 

In effect, the person who has his fan 


repaired does so on an exchange basis. 
The dealer accepts the used part, which 
he has replaced with a new one in the 
repair job, and holds it at the disposition 
of his distributor or manufacturer. li 
used parts are not called in within 60 
days, the holder must dispose of them 
through regular scrap channels. 


Partial Production 
of Portable Lamps 


Manufacturers of portable electric 
lamps may produce such articles from 
parts which had been wholly or par- 
tially fabricated by December 10, 1942, 
the War Production Board has provided 
in Limitation Order L-33 as amended 
May 1. Such production may continue 
until July 15. After that date production 
again will be prohibited except for orders 
of the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, and War Shipping Administration. 

Under Order L-33 as amended, restric- 
tions of Copper Conservation Order 
M-9-c do not apply to specified parts that 
were in a manufacturer’s or his sup- 
plier’s inventory on December 10, 1942. 

Temporary allowances also are made 
for renewed production of shades. Be- 
ginning today and until July 15, a manu- 
facturer may use silk which was in his 
inventory on March 23, 1942. Iron and 
steel in the form of wire or wire frame 
and phenolic plastics, which were in his 
own or his supplier’s inventory on De- 
cember 10, 1942, also may be used. 

Under L-33, portable electric lamp 
production was stopped, except for mili- 
tary orders, on December 10, 1942. The 
stop date for shades, under the same 
order, was January 1 of this year. 

Pre-war annual production of the 
lamps has been estimated at 30,000,000; 
and shades, about 50,000,000. Some 600 
companies were engaged in the produc- 
tion of these articles. 

The order has resulted in an annual 
saving of more than 1,000 tons of copper 


FILE 


fot lhe Wat 


FAN 
DESIGNS 


discarded forever. 


Dept. F-133 


The blueprints of the sleek and streamlined fans that 
were the Victor line just a few months ago have been 


Not that we think we'll be engaged in war work in- 
definitely—we don't. We've thrown them out because 
the fans that were among the pre-war finest, would be 
obsolete if the war should end today. 

A new formula for precision and speed so vital to 
our war work has been written in- 
delibly on the minds and hands of 
every Victor worker. 

The fans you sell tomorrow will 
The Quality Name De the products of many new ideas 
In Things Electrical learned the hard way. 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, Inc. 


2950 Robertson Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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and almost 1,000 tons of rubber in elec- 
tric wire alone. In addition, there have 
been considerable savings in iron, steel, 
zinc, aluminum, bronze, and brass, previ- 
ously used in bases and fixtures. 

L-33 as amended is expected to pro- 
vide relief for many manufacturers who 
had filed appeals with the Consumers 
Durable Goods Division and the Copper 
Division for permission to assemble pre- 
fabricated parts into lamps and shades. 


Easy Earns $256,681 


A net profit of .51¢ a share on Class A 
and Class B common stock has been re- 
vorted by the Easy Washing Machine 
Corp. for the year ending December 31, 
1942. This compares with a net profit of 
$377,125 or .75¢ a share for the year 
ended December 31, 1941. 


Laundries Face 
Labor Shortage 


Washday is foaming up in a soapy sea 
of trouble, for commercial “laundries, re- 
ports the Milwaukee Journal. With 60 to 
70 percent of laundry employees women, 
and women getting all kinds of calls from 
wartime jobs, commercial laundries are in 
effect being raided. This happening when 
the influx of dirty clothes from defense 
factory employees is getting ever larger, 
puts commercial laundries very much on 
the spot. 

Operators of laundries never know these 
days just how many workers will report 
for work in the morning, and often find 
after a check that they are short 25 to 30 
girls. That means the front office pitches 
in. Changing help too means new work- 
ers to train, slowing up output and eff- 
ciency. 

Finished work is figured at a week 
now, and most laundries are reticent about 
making promises when it will be returned. 
Wet washes are ready in the 36-hour 
category. Government regulations have 
eliminated frills which mean hand iron- 
ing, mending and fancy wrappings. Some 
luxury items are being turned down by 
laundries today, which includes evening 
dresses, lace curtains, bedspreads and 
shower curtains. 

Price ceilings, which were frozen in 
March 1942, are catching the commercial 
laundries amidships and the Institute of 


Laundering at Washington is now labor- 
ing to get these changed. 

With the commercial laundry bogging 
down, it looks as if it was a bad move 
on the part of the government to ever 
have frozen the manufacture of washers. 


New G-E Movie 
On Appliance Repair 


The rapidly increasing importance of 
training household appliance repairmen 
has resulted in the adoption of movies for 
the first time to supplement sound slide 
films in demonstrating step-by-step de- 
tails of repair, it is announced by the 
Product Service Division of General Elec- 
tric Company’s Appliance & Merchandise 
Department here. 

First movie is called “Know Your DR,” 
and is designed to show proper procedure 
in the repair of the DR type of refrigera- 
tor mechanism. The DR unit was intro- 
duced by General Electric in 1926, and 
was the first hermetically sealed unit on 
the market. Many thousands of the DR 
units are still in operation, their lives 
having far exceeded the life expectancy 
of refrigerators of that early vintage. 

Fred Straub, assistant service man- 
ager of Rex Cole, Inc., G.E. distributor- 
ship in Metropolitan New York, plays the 
part of the service man in the movie, 
which runs 25 minutes. 

Showing of the film will be one feature 
of coast-to-coast refrigerator service 
training meetings to be staged soon in 
key cities by G.E. distributors. 


Rug, Linoleum 
Sales Continue 


Despite the war, floor covering manu- 
facturers have continued to make money. 
Fiber rugs are least hit of all, linoleum 
sold 15 percent more in 1942 than the 
year previous, and the wool situation is 
held up by lack of shipping. 

Lack of linseed oil, not cork, is the 
chief headache of the linoleum makers. 
Shipping stock imported from Argentina 
supplied 60 million bushels of flaxseed 
last year. 

Rugs made of fiber are in the best 
position because supplies are not held up 
and there is no critical labor problem. 


Ideas Pay Dividends to Zenith Workers 


W. E. Fullerton, Zenith factory manager, is shown presenting awards to Katharine Altman 
(left) for her suggestion of a coil-winding machine that saves 400 man hours weekly, and 
Ann Alexander (right) for suggesting a machine which in one operation skins and twists 
tips of wires preliminary to soldering. This doubled the output of workers engaged in 


this operation. 


In the background are shown left to right, John Stevens, superintendent 


of assembly, and Mr. Hamilton, assistant factory manager. 
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Cre, at Youngstown Press- 


It’s ae War 
Let’s Fight It 


Now! 


ed Steel, a new flag floats with the Stars 
and Stripes, the Army-Navy award for 
Excellence. 

We are proud of this coveted insig- 
nia of quality in our war materials; even 
prouder than we are of the recognition 
of quality we earned from the women of 
America before the war and which we 
pledge to maintain in the future. 

Home Equipment Dealers are the 


logical outlets for kitchens 


—and Lowngalown kitchens will be your 


symbol of leadership in the kitchen market. 

TODAY invest in victory by buying 
War Bonds and Stamps and PLAN for 
your share of that tremendous kitchen 


market of TOMORROW. 


PRESSED STEEL DIVISION of 


MULLINS 
MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
WARREN, O. 
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Recent Survey Shows 
Importance of Post-War 
lronrite Market 


Ladies’ Home Journal Advertising Campaign, with 
hundreds of consumer inquiries, further 
proves sales potential ! 


lronrite today is 100° on war work, but after the war is over, 
indications point to the biggest ironer market we and our 
dealers have ever known! 

A recent survey, just completed, containing over 2000 replies 
from Ironrite dealers, shows all them are waiting for the big, 
peacetime lronrite Market. lroner selling, in their opinion, is go- 
ing to be comparable in volume with refrigerators and washers. 

Our new advertising campaign in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
(read in over 4} million better-class American homes) has 
already produced hundreds of requests for lronrite booklets, 
proving that women everywhere are ironer-minded and that 
they will be prime Ironrite prospects as soon as they can buy 
again. 

lronrite is in the army now, but we'll be back at war's end, 
with the finest lronrite ever made. We are proud of our dealers 
and we intend to keep the Ironrite sales opportunity alive and 
active for them. 


The lronrite lroner Company 


38 Piquette Ave. . Detroit, Michigan 


Keep Your Eyes On 


lronrite 


The World’s Finest Ironer 
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HAVE YOU HEARD... 


Young “Jimmy” Rinfuss, a fluores- 
cent lamp inspector at G-E’s Bucyrus, 
Ohio, lamp works, was the object of 
a big plant rally recently. He hap- 
pened to be the 30,000th General Elec- 


G-E's 30,000th goes into the services 


tric employee to enter the fighting 
forces of the United Nations. More 
than 17 percent of G-E’s 175,000 em- 
plovees are now in the armed servy- 
ices. 


* 


From a similar post at Gimbel’s in 
Milwaukee, E. J. Cashman has taken 
over the job of buying housewares and 
lamps for Boggs & Buhl in Pittsburgh. 

Another Pittsburgh appoint- 
ment: “Jim” Nichols, former assistant 
manager of dealer promotion for West 
enn Power, is the new department 
manager of major appliances for Kauf- 
mann’s 


* * * 


Nash-Kelvinator has been building 
Hamilton Standard propellers for 
bombers for some time but it was only 
recently that officials and employees of 
the company got their first glimpse of 
a “Mosquito” bomber—the “hit-and- 
run” type which have figured in so 


Kelvinator executives get a glimpse of their 
first “Mosquito” 


many raids over Germany. In _ the 
picture, Frank Pierce, vice-president in 
charge of sales and Charles Lawson, 
general sales manager of Kelvinator, 
look over one of their “props” on a 
Mosquito. 


* * * 


The Iron Fireman stoker people are 
celebrating the award of a a 
Maritime Commission “M” pennant 
for their achievements in marine en- 
gine production. For the first 
time in its 50-year history, Maytag 
is hiring women factory workers. The 
company is currently making precision 
aircralit parts. 


* 


Acro Digest magazine’s monthly 
prize for the best wartime production 
shortcut was awarded nae to John 
R. Weeks, instrument laboratory su- 
pervisor at Westinghouse’ appliance 
division in Mansfield. That's a 
slick job Stromberg-Carlson have done 
in their new booklet for employees 
entitled “You and Your Job”. 


* * 


Farnsworth Television and Radio 
Corp. is one of the latest to receive 
an Army-Navy “E” pennant. Some 


Farnsworth's Army-Navy "E" goes up 


5,000 employees and officials of the 
company got tovether at Marion, Ind., 
recently and heard Lt. Col. Kenneth 
D. Johnson of the U. S. Signal Corps 
praise the company’s contribution to 
the war effort. 

* 


Heinz & Munschauer, 76-year-old 
refrigerator manufacturing firm, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. . . . In urban areas, the aver- 
age monthly rental of homes is $27.31, 
the Census Bureau says. In rural 
areas, the figure is $13.20. . . . South- 
ern California Edison reports that a 
31-year old Hotpoint electric iron, 
owned by Mrs. Ray E. Bickel, is still 
in regular use. . .. Northwestern 
Electric have aneptek the “Reddy Kilo- 
watt” symbol. 


Kenneth L. Hampton, assistant man- 
ager of the Valley Electrical Supply 
Co., Fresno, Cal., and author of the 
recent EM article on “Locking the 
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She's the “key” to the situation 


issue) been 
manager of the 
Florence 


Door” (February 
drafted to become 
Fresno OPA office. 
Janick, “blond blitz” at Landers, Frary 
& Clark, has been running a one- 
woman campaign to collect keys to add 
to the company’s scrap pile of critical 
metals. Universal employees have be- 
come all keyed up over the drive as 
the picture shows. 


* * 


There were Army-Navy “E” award 
celebrations at a number of appliance 
plants recently: G-E’s Bridgeport works, 
Mullins Mig. Co., Wincharger Corp.— 
a Zenith Radio subsidiary—and the Stor- 
age Battery Division of Philco Corp. 
which had a white star added to its 


The National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association are going to hold a War 
Conference at Buffalo, May 24-26, ac- 
cording to C. G. Pyle, managing direc- 
tor.... Bill Batt, WPB vice-chairman, 
will be key speaker. . 


R. E. Onstad is the new 
and general manager of 
Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago. . . . Ben- 
Hur Mfg. Co., Milwaukee makers of 
farm locker plants, has a new sales 
manager in A. B. Bechaud.. . . Los 
Angeles Bureau of Power & Light has 
surveyed all dealers appliance stocks 
to assist consumers locating the appli- 
ances they need. They found a pretty 
fair supply still on hand. 


president 
Phordarson 


Northern California Electrical Bu- 
reau’s appliance repair course has 


placed 34 trainees locally, after four 
months of operation. 
Carlson, were having difficulty in get 
ting war bonds to their employees fast 
enough so they are now using a 
“bondmobile” to pick up the 
from the local banks and have them in 
employee's hands within one week of 
payroll deductions. 


Anchor Distributing Co., Pittsburgh. 
held open house in their new show- 
rooms recently to introduce their new 
lines of glassware, china, gifts, toys 
games and framed pictures. ... 


The Chicago Division of Philco has 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E” with 
a white star, according to John Ballan- 
tyne, president. The Philco plant in Chi- 
cago began operations early last year 
to turn out essential radio equipment and 
received the Army-Navy “E” initially on 
November 5, 1942. Over 90% of the 
employees in the plant are women. 


M. W. Heinritz has been named vice 
president in charge of the Storage Bat- 
tery Division of Philco Corp., it was 
announced by Larry E. Gubb, chairman 
of the board of directors. 


Charles A. Butcher, formerly assistant 
to the national manager of the company’s 
District Manufacturing and Repair De- 
partment, has been named manager of 
that department for the entire Pacific 
Coast District of Westinghouse. An- 
nouncement of the appointment was made 
by Harry F. Boe, of Pittsburgh, vice 
president in charge of the District Manu- 
facturing and Repair. Mr. Butcher will 
succeed R. E. Powers, who has resigned. 


The Army-Navy “E” pennant with 
star for exceptional production of war 
materials has been awarded to the West- 
inghouse District Manufacturing and Re- 
pair Plant, Newark, N. J 


The Warren Telechron Company is 
devoting it consumer advertising space 
in nationally circulated magazines to the 
plea that plasma, or dried blood, will 
be ready for those who need it—on time. 
A leading producer of electric clocks in 
peacetime, the company’s plant facilities 
are now entirely diverted to essential war 
production, The series will consist of 
full and half-page advertisements to be 
published monthly in Collier’s and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Sullivan, 
whose five sons were lost when the 
cruiser Juneau was s@nk in the South 
Pacific, visited the Automatic Products 
Co. in Milwaukee recently, on their na- 
tional tour of war plants. Roy W. 
Johnson, president of Automatic, intro- 


duced them to 600 employees. 


Mr. & Mrs. Thomas F. Sullivan, who lost five sons in the Navy, inspect Automatic Products 
plant in Milwaukee 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


“Huh? Say that again!” 


the nearest authorized service station listed below. 


your order. 


Glad to, Mr. Dealer! If you’re swamped with service work on major appli- 
ances, and don’t have enough man power to repair Toastmaster products 
in your own shop, here’s help for you, and profit, too! 


You simply send the Toastmaster appliances, complete with all parts, to 


Expert repair jobs will 


be done for you, at the lowest possible prices consistent with good service 
work. When billing your customers, you just add your normal handling 
charge to the repair cost. Easy, isn’t it? 

On the other hand, if you can do the repair work yourself, you may 
obtain the necessary new parts—provided you return the old parts with 


HOWEVER YOU HANDLE TOASTMASTER SERVICE, 
REMEMBER THESE POINTS! 


% Check the operation of a Toastmaster appliance before starting 
to repair it or sending it out for repairs. Failure to operate prop- 
erly is often due to a poor connection caused by a faulty outlet. 


*% When shipping a Toastmaster appliance to an authorized service 
station, include a complete report of the customer’s complaint. 


* Explain that toasting too dark or too light is often caused by a 


variation of voltage in the power line. 


If changing the adjust- 


ment button setting does not correct the trouble, it is best to 
send the toaster to an authorized service station. 


%* Be sure to pack Toastmaster* appliances carefully when shipping 
them, so that they will not be damaged in transit. 


FACTORY 
ene McGraw Electric Co. 
FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE STATIONS 
222 W. Adams St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. ..316 E. Third St. 


196 Lexington Ave. 
Corner 32d St. 


AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS 


Electric Building 

Baltimore, Md......... Baltimore Electric Light Co. 
300 W. Cold Spring Rd. 

Boston, Mass. . .Farrington Electric Co. 


18 Boylston St. 
Whittle Electric Co. 


431 Hopkins St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Elec’! Repair & Construction Co. 


811 Prospect Ave. 


Miami, Fia...... Florida Appliance Sales & Service 
751 W. Flagler St. 
Minneapolis, Minn............. E. B. Kelly & Co. 
214 S. Seventh St. 
New Orleans, La............ Reliance Elec’| Works 


814 Carondelet St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ..Joseph T. Fewkes & Co. 
137 N. Twelfth Sr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......... Quick Service Electric Co. 
Jenkins Arcade Bidg. 
Portland, Ore.......... Bressie Electric Co. 
"909 Southwest Fifth Ave. 
42 N. Ninth St. 
Seattle, Wash....... Appliance Parts & Service Co. 
214 Stewart St. 
Maxwell & Franks 
First at Wall 
San Francisco, Cal,.......... . .Radelfinger Bros. 
544 Natoma St. 
ee Kaemmerlen Electric Co. 
2318 Locust St. 

Washington, D.C........... 


Carl W. Dauber 
2320 18th St., N. W. 


TOASTMASTER 


Dallas, Texas... . . Douglas App. Co. 
3 W. Davis St. 
Denver, Col....... Wiring Co. 
32 olfax Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. ..Cooley-Van Mowe Service Co. 
744 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 

ER” isa 


egi demark of McGraw Evectrric Company, Toastmaster Products Division, 


tg Tl. Copyright 1943, McGraw Electric Co. 
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EANS 


Check with them now 
any needed repair parts 
the 
Impress upon them not to wait 
until the day the fan has to be 
used. 


so that 
can be 
before fan 


secured season. 


Signal Fan Parts Catalog will 


help you. Send for your copy now. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


a 
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Production of NICHROME 

stepped u fo ar de- 
n 


Technique d 
round-the-clock production 


Signal has no portable fans 
for sale for the duration—but 
we can help you keep your cus- 
tomers’ Signal fans in service. 
Parts that need replacement are 
available for most all Signal 
models, 


Your customers will look to 
you for this service. 


CO. 


Home Canning Seen As 
Big Move of 1943 


But home service group at Edison Electric In- 
stitute meeting sees poisoning threat if house- 
wives do not follow correct procedure. 


HORTAGES in grocery stores 
~ and butcher shops have scared 
the American woman into conniption 
fits. She has firmly resolved either to 
have a victory garden or to can some 
food of her own this coming growing 
season. 

Miss Esther Lee Bride of the Union 
Electric Company of St. Louis re- 
ported this overwhelming ground 
swell to the home service group of the 
Edison Electric Institute at its Chi- 
cago meeting April 28-30. Home serv- 
ice girls in St. Louis have been ques- 
tionnairing a sample of housewives, 
she said, and this is what they dis- 
covered. 


Amt. canning done in 1942 Total 
Gr 
787 
Expect to can in 1943 
27 
787 
Want canning information 754 
787 
Would like to attend demonstra- 
720 
787 


At first blush, one may say, “Let 
them go gaily "ahead with their can- 
ning.” But it is not so simple as all 
that. A good example is the case of 
Mrs. Amelia Hopscotch of Ohio who 
used to win a lot of canning prizes at 
the Ohio State Fair. She used the 
water bath method because it gave 
her jars such a lovely color. Mrs. 
Hopscotch didn’t exhibit last year. She 
had died of botulism poisoning, con- 
tracted by eating the contents of one 
of her prizewinners. 

The bacillus botulinum is widely dis- 
tributed in soils all over the country, 
though seemingly more prevalent in 
the west. It has the faculty of making 
a canned product poisonous, and the 
worst of it is the danger cannot be 
detected by taste or smell. True, only 


| 12 people were reported killed in the 
U. S. by it last year, but there is no 


record of how many became sick. 
With the great bulk of housewives 
rushing into canning witha glad cry 
this year, home service directors fore- 
see that the skeleton in the canning 
closet is likely to come popping out at 


any moment. And they are_naturall¥: 
reluctant to have a hand-if' 


women in. any movement that may 
result in a scare. 


Non-Acid Food Danger 


The danger of food poisoning comes 
from the putting up of non-acid veg- 
etables and meat. They are the items 
that so many amateurs are going to 
work on this Consequently 
home service women are backing the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture edict 
of April 7 that non-acid foods and 
meat be canned in pressure cookers. 
The tendency of state groups to let 
down the bars and promote water bath 
canning of these is frowned upon. 

That this is bucking common prac- 
tice may be judged from Union Elec- 
tric’s survey of methods used: 


season. 


Others 177 

595 


Best idea to be sprung at the Chi- 
cago home service meeting came out 
of Esther Lee Bride’s survey. Her 
sample showed that 1 woman in 12 
had a pressure cooker. How many 
would be able to purchase one of the 
150,000 authorized for 1943 manu- 
facture was a problem. So the Union 
Electric Company, Miss Bride re- 
ported, hit upon an idea: Enlist your 
pressure cooker for defense of home 
front. Volunteer your services as its 
engineer. 

The thought was to encourage group 
canning, with the owner of a pressure 
cooker contributing its use for a shar¢ 
in the product. Thus if six women got 
together the owner of the cooker 
would get a sixth of the produce for 
her part in running and furnishing 
the cooker. She would bring her own 
jars and rubbers, of course. 

“The idea of lending a pressure 
cooker is not sound,” says Miss Bride. 
“In the first place it is dangerous if 
damaged and it takes some know-how 
to run.” 

The St. Louis idea is to have four 
women prepare the fruit and vegeta- 
bles and two women can. The respon- 
sibility of temperature, cooking and 
sealing rests on one person—the owner 
and most experienced operator. 

Home service women were told that 
there would be plenty of jars available 
for 1943 canning. 

Dehydration of foods, it was felt at 
the meeting, will take place only as a 
last resort to prevent spoilage, as the 
product is not so satisfactory as when 
preserved by other methods. The flavor 
of many foods, particularly the green 
varieties, is changed by dehydration, 
and home service women were told 
PRAT they must tot the compared With 
the fresh product, but as something 
nutritious and entirely different. 
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When happy days 


come again, it will 
pay you fo... 


@ Weare planning 
for peace while 
producing for 
war, and applying 
new-age engineer- 
ing to the long 
established worth 
of Everhot Appli- 


ances. 


THE SWARTZBAUGH 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FOUNDED 1884..Toledo, 0. 


ROASTERS - APPLIANCES 


How to save time 
by doing 
more reading 


That is a profitable 
paradox for you. 
More true today than 
perhaps ever before. 
For here in the pages 
of this publication are 
packed many helpful 
ideas . . . considerable 
useful information. 
Much of it, 


available from no 


in fact, 


other source. 


And we most em- 
phatically mean both 
the editorial and the 
advertising pages. 


| paring 


Philco Reports on 
Its War Activity 


The Philco research laboratories are 
at work on vital and secret electronic de- 
velopment projects to aid the war effort, 
Philco reports to its 20,000 dealers in a 
summary of its war activities entitled 
“One Year of Production for Victory.” 
The report tells in detail how the com- 
plete facilities of Philco . . . laboratories, 
production lines, machinery, engineering 


and factory personnel, and the company’s | 
. were | 


far-flung service organization . . 
turned over 100% to war production. 

“In addition to the research which the 
Philco laboratories have done for the 
material now in production in the Philco 
factories, Philco engineers are at work 
night and day on urgent and vital proj- 
ects in the realm of pure research and 
devel ypment,” the report to dealers states. 
“Their background of knowledge, experi- 
ence and achievement, both in the theory 
and practical application of radio, tele- 
vision and _ ultra-shortwave principles, 
makes them a prime asset of the nation 
in electronic research. 

Today, Philco is building for the Army 
and Navy . airborne electronic and 
communications equipment, radios for 
planes, tanks and ships, frequency meters, 
quartz crystals, artillery fuses, shot and 
shell, and power storage batteries.” 


Phileo Trains 10,000 Electronics 
Technicians 


To help meet the need for radio tech- | 


nicians, the Signal Corps asked Philco, 
with its years of experience in training 
service men, to take on the job of pre- 
men to install and service the 
vital airborne electronic equipment in 
\merica’s war planes, the report states. 
Today the Philco Training School, with 
an enrollment of 2,000 students and 10,- 
000 graduates a year, is one of the largest 
commercially-oper ated radio training 
schools in the world. Its 150 instructors 


| are recruited from Philco factory, dis- 


tributor and dealer personnel. 


Simplex Honored 


For War Record. 


Employees of the American 
Machine Company, Algonquin, II1., 
time producers of Simplex ironers, 
honored recently 
held in the plant. It was attended by 
more than 200 men and women respon- 


sible for hitting a new mark, otherwise a | 


“military secret,” for production in the | 
war effort. 
Lieut Arthur Fallon and George 


Reuther of the Chicago Ordnance Dis- 
trict commended the 
part in the company achievement. 

The production record 
since the company converted to 
production eighteen months ago 
summarized by Joseph Groshans, gen- 
eral sales manager, in charge of plan- 
ning the production scheduling. The em- 
ployees, with Mr. Groshans as — 
spokesman, presented a trophy to M. 
Toussaint, vice- -president and 
manager, in recognition of his conversion 
of the plant from peacetime to wartime 
production without serious interruption 
in employment. 


war 
Was 


Early Bird Wants the Washer 


In Omaha the other day Frank 
Honeywell was hailed up in Munici- 
pal Court on a speeding charge. 

“I’m in the washing machine busi- 
ness, Judge” he said. “They're 
frozen, you know. Well, yesterday 
a used machine was advertised for 
sale. I know three or four other 
customers would be out there trying 
to get it so I wanted to be first.” 

“One dollar and costs,” said the 
judge. 
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From machines 
that clean clothes— 


Ironing | 
peace- | 
were | 
at a patriotic program | 


workers for their | 


established | 


‘vy To machines that 
clean out our enemies 


Vess—100% forViclory 


The big Voss Factory is converted to War aes 
aluminum and steel mechanical units for Ordnance 
| and Air Corps—precision parts for Army Bombers 


—24 hours a day in All-Out Victory Effort. 


Genuine Voss Washer Repair Parts Are Still 
Available—Play Safe—Order Your Stock Today 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA 


VOSS IN THE 
CLEANING BUSINESS 
WAR OR PEACE 


HE FIRST WITH INSULATED OVENS 


About 1912 A-B Stoves brought out the first range with an 
insulated oven. A revolutionary development at the time, 
| | it proved that once again A-B craftsmen were leading the 

parade of range progress. Post-war carly birds, with new 
range ideas, are going to make the big profits. Plan 
to hook-up with the firm that has pioneered the most “‘firsts’ 
in the past! 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


p------------ 


STOVES, INC., 

BATTLE CREEK, 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Parts, Service & Accessories 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: DISPLAYED RATE: 


$1.00 per or fraction per insertion $12.50 per inch per insertion. Contract 
m 1 $4 First line small black rates on request. (An advertising inch 
face ty D int 1 full payment s %” on one column—4 columns— 
ina a f 4 consecutive insertions. 48 inches to a page.) 


WASHING MACHINE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


WE HAVE A DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU. 


Address on request. ft 


WALTER 
PRESIOENT 


SPECIALTIES 
FREE! FREE! 
Cat slog o Electric Mangle Roll Pads and Covers 
Washing Machine & Cleaner Parts. Vacuum Clear Bags Board Fete 
Save money by ordering all your supplies and covers, washer and ironer covers. Ohio 
from one dependable source Textile Specialty Co., W. 54th, Cleveland, O 
Quality, Service, Low Prices New Advertisements 

2722 W. Division St. Chicago, Ill. 1 n the issue out of the following month 

sub ett Space limitations 


(Classified Advertising) 
UNDISPLAYED RATES——— DISPLAYED 

l nts a Word. Minimum Charge $ INDIVIDUAL SPACES with border rules for 
POSITIONS WANTED (fu part tir ndi prominent display of advertisements 

The advertising rate is $8.00 per inch for all 
rate payable in a 
BOX NI MBE RS—Ca pul ation New Y k aclvert 1 ape aring on her than a contract 

AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured %” ver 

Dis ot NT fl ff Asinent made in ally on a column—4 columns—48 inches to 
advance itive a pag 
EMPLOYMENT " MERCHANDISE 


MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Large wholesaler desires to buy for cash from manu- 
facturer or broker the following merchandise: 


5,000 Cedar Chests 

5.000 Reconditioned trons 
1.000 Living Room Suites 

1,000 Lawn Chairs and Gliders 
5.000 Table and Floor Lamps 
1.000 Percolators 

5,000 Electric Fans 

1.000 Exhaust Fans 

1.000 Bed Springs and Mattresses 
5.000 Electric Appliances 

1,000 Ice Boxes 


REFRIGERATION 
PARTS 
NEEDED 


@lIdle and surplus inven- 
tories of refrigeration parts 
can now be put to essential 
use in helping to maintain 
the nation’s huge investment 
in refrigeration. 

We buy outright for cash, 


Hardware stocks of all descriptions. 


R. P. McDAVID & CO., INC. 
2104 Ist Avenue North, Birmingham, Ala. 


usable parts for distribution WANTED 

to over 20,000 refrigeration BENDIX WASHERS any quantity age ot 
service-men customers. Let ee. Lae Radio & Appliance Co 
us put your idle inventories 

to good use—you will then = : = 
MISCELLANEOUS 


and precious materials. 


Harry Alter Co. 


WANT A BETTER JOB? On an average Sun- 
day, there are 5,000 jobs of all classifications 


advertised in the Help Wanted Columns of 
the New York Herald Tribune. For technical 
x 1728 So - Michigan jobs in defense and other industries—follow 
the he p columns of the Herald Tribune daily 


M-615 


42nd St., 


and Sunday 


Electrical Mer« handising, 
530 W 


New York, 


CLOSEOUT 


800 New Black & Decker 
| 20—1!/25 H.P. Fan Duty Motors. 


FACTORY PACKED 
H. U. MANN 


WANTED—FANS 


ALSO CURRENT CONVERTERS 
AND OTHER APPLIANCES 
Electric Appliance Exchange 


Serving War Industry 
324 West 42nd St. New York City, N. Y. 


540 Lake Shore Drive CHICAGO 


All-oul for Violory . 
to Speed the Day of 
“Unconditional Surrender’ 


NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Columbus, Indiana 
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Los Angeles Does 
Bond Selling Job 


FROM PAGE [4 


doubling the purchases among the 
6,200 stationed 
area extending some 300 by 


over an 
270 miles. 
The same committee of five was main- 
tained with a complete framework of 
and field workers. A 
publication “The Bondsman” was 
started to keep interest at a high pitch. 
Prize amounting to $3,000 
in war offered to em- 
plovees who signed up for the required 
Funds for these derived 
from contributions by the executives 
and by the employees association. 
Weekly prizes were two $100 bonds, 
two $50 and four $25 bonds, 
with final grand prizes of $1,000, $500 
and $300 in bonds, 


employees, 


subcommittees 


new 


drawings 
bonds were 


quota. were 


b ynds 


Sliding Scale Used 


It was recognized that employees in 
the lower brackets could not so 
readily make the 10 per cent purchases 
asked; as 


Was 


salary 
which were 


the scale 


a consequence, 
made a_ sliding one, 
starting at $6.25 or more in payroll 
deductions asked of those making $100 


or less, rising to 10 per cent or over 
asked of those earning $175 a month 
or more. Purchases on this scale en- 
} 


abled the employee to participate in 
the drawings 

lo facilitate the work of the 
the accounting ran off 
tabulating machines, 


lual 


sales- 
men, division 
show- 
effect 
and the 
required of each employee to 
him for the 


lists on the 
ing indivi subscriptions in 
at the beginning of the drive 
imount 
qualify drawings. In 
encourage increased buying, 
small, any purchase of bonds 


monthly up, entitled 


howey er 


at all, from $1.25 


the employee to participate in the 
final drawing for the $300 and $100 
bond, though not in other prizes. 


“Bondsman™ Listing 


Names of winners appeared in the 
Bondsman, which issued every 
other day, committee members work- 
ing at night in order to make publica- 
tion possible. The publication also 
played up individual records, such as 
those of a group which oversubscribed 
its quota by 199 per cent, and of 
another, in which every employee 
signed up for 10 per cent or higher. 


Was 


Every publicity opportunity was 
utilized, ending in a grand rally at 


the close of the three-week campaign 
at which the awarding of prizes was 


made. 
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THINK THIS 
ONE OVER 


@ I’ve heard thousands of 
appliance salesmen say “I 
can sell anything at the 
right price.”’ 


e Well— 


e You can’t beat $25.00 
United States Government 
Bonds at $18.75. 


e And— 


@ The day we can’t sell a 
two-bit War Stamp to a 
customer with her hand 
full of change—we should 
quit calling ourselves 


“salesmen.”’ 
e All it takes is: 


e Ask ’em—“How Many 
War Stamps with Your 
Change?” 


e The Stamps and Bonds 
you sell your customers 
now will ring your cash 


register when the war is 


over. 


will continue to be— 
readily available. 


Proctor Electric Company, 
Div. Proctor & Schwartz,Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania / 
LOOK AN EAD — LOOK 70 PROCTOR 
FOR BE77ER ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Vie 


Learning Knack 
of Appliance Repair 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


H. A. Burdick explains the mechanism of a 
defrosting unit to the class. 


Vogel, Electric Appliance Service Cor- 
poration. 

6. Motor repair—instruction and demon- 
stration of minor repairs to single 
phase motors, including showing of 
cutaway model; dismantled two mo- 
tors—split phase and 


Co. represented by C. C. Adams, 
superintendent of plant. 

7. Radio service—theory and shop work 
on minor repairs; demonstration and 
instruction, including tuning, setting 
and testing of ordinary radio set. E. E. 
French, J. N. Ceazan Co. 


8. Refrigeration service—instruction, illus- 


trated with slides; sealed type refrig- | 


erator unit with several different pieces 
of testing equipment demonstrated. 
"Trouble Shooters Guide" and “Sim- 
plified Course for Refrigerator Men" 
given out. B. F. Atherton, Nash-Kel- 
vinator Sales Corp. 

9. Hand.ing a service business—review of 
all previous classes. Westinghouse 
“Care and Use of Electric Appliances” 
“Service Men's Quick Check Guide” 
given to each. H. K. Burdick and 
Bert Kramer of Westinghouse. 


Certificates of completion were 
given to 30 students who had com- 
| pleted seven or more lessons. Of the 


students not already assigned to deal- 
ers before starting the course, two 


have subsequently been placed, while | 


eight electrical dealers and supply 


| houses in all have expressed an in- 


terest in obtaining help from this 
source. Others have been registered 
with the U. S. Employment service 
for employment in industry. 


Dealers Wary of Apprentices 


Although the class was regarded as 
completely successful, the absence of 
immediate demand on the part of deal- 
ers for a larger number of trainees 
has led to a postponement of the pro- 
gram temporarily. Apparently dealers 
as yet are not ready to take service 
men in the apprentice stage but are 


still looking for experienced employees. 


repulsion-in- | 
duction. J. O. Case, Quality Electric | 


WANT AN EGG IN 
‘THEIR BEER 


@ As the outstanding manufacturers of home ventilators, 
Victor naturally has more than passing interest in tomorrow's 
home makers. One thing we know about these folks we can 
see right in our own plant, and we're convinced it's the same 
all over. It's the demand for something better—something 
extra. 

One of the things the war has taught us all is a taste for 
the increased precision in manufacture that is reflected in 
finer products. When tornorrow's ventilation is ready, we 
promise it will please the folks who want an egg in their beer. 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, Inc. 


DEPT. 1B-533 ROBERTSON RD., CINCINNATI 


| The Quality Sign 
In Things Electrical 


TOMORROWS 


For An Air Minded Nation... Victor Ventilation fi 


CHROMALO 


FIT ANY RANGE 


from a small stock of these good looking, good-cooking 
units. Proven in thousands of kitchens. Enduring, eco- 
nomical, easily cleaned. Built to Chromalox standards 
to maintain the Chromalox reputation. Write for details. 


Still available replacement rings only for Chromalox two- 
and three-ring units. 


\ meeting of all concerned was held | 


Los 


in the West Angeles district at 
which dealers, distributors and utilities 
discussed their 


common — problems. 
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EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO., 7525 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LETTERS 


This gives you a 6 ampere load un appliances—lamps will burn about half on a 660 watt 
appliance and will go out on a short. Two lamps are safer, as a lamp may burn out. 
Be sure they both burn and also good at 240 volts. 


Simple Test Hookup 


In your April issue of ELecrrical 
MERCHANDISID vou have an article 
on flat ron repairs show Ye testing, 

ind | think ive ple 

t hook up which might interest your 
readers In ict, | th mught gettii 
a patent nN Sa 2. but t ecms 
imple, a 1 | have | id hard luck with 
my other ideas for patents 

I hate to blow a fuse as it seems 
an electrician of 40 years experience 


should know better, and it still gets 
on my nerves and also tends to speed 
up the metet 
My crude diagram shows the con- 
nections to an electrician, but my test 
box of 5x10 in. has a few refinements. 
My hook up will show whether an 
iron or other appliance is shorted or 
is heating up. 
Ratru J. Ryper 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Durez Takes Exception 


To the Editor: 

Your article by Tom F. Blackburn 
in the April issue, entitled “No Pipe 
Dreams About New Merchandise, 
Please 

| have to take exception to the un- 
derlying thought that industrial de- 
signers are not practical in their sug 
gestions regarding post-war products, 
and the manufacturer’s statement: “As 


to the so-called ‘dream’ models, | think 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Director of Circulat’on: 
Please change my address on Electrical Mer- 
chandising 


From 


Signed 


that’s just what they are—pipe dreams 
ot impt ictical so-called industrial de- 
i ho are working overtime to 
keep their names before the public.” 

Of course, the industrial designer 


ers W 


dreams—but he does so practically. ... 
Our original interest in industrial 
lesign was to see that the correct use 
was made of our materials, for badly 
lesigned products (in fact, they 
weren't designed, they were engi- 
neered) incorporating plastics were 
hurting the materials with the pub 
lic. 

\n angle I think your article misses 
is that while manufacturers will take 
time to tool up, redesign, ete., they 
will want to continue or start, at least, 
immediately after the war with those 
models they have had; but they must 
remember that many of these plants 
that are working entirely on war pro- 
duction are equipped with personnel 
and machinery that will be no longer 
required to turn out the present prod- 
uct. For instance, there are plants 
turning out metal parts that could 
readily turn to builders’ hardware. Can 
the men or the organizations who have 
been in this field many years continue 
with their old lines if this new organi- 
zation comes out with something more 
appealing to the public—a “dream” 
modern and practical? And this situ- 
ation is equally true in many indus- 
tries. 

Manufacturers must look ahead to- 
day and, while the war effort should 
not be neglected, they should devote a 
portion of their time to planning for 
the postwar period in which they will 
have to take into account the many 
things developed in production meth- 
ods, materials, and the new products 
trom the chemical laboratories. And 
in all their planning they will be wise 
not to overlook the industrial designer, 
who, like the research chemist, is al- 
Ways working ahead, not seasonally, 
not to bring the line up to date be 


cause sales have fallen off, but because 


it is their business. 
H. S. Spencer, advertising manager. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc 
Vorth Tonawanda, N. Y 
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Home Dehydration By L. E. Moffatt 


Minnesota Outlaws "Discount" Selling Racket 
By Laurence Wray 
Minnesota Electric Council helps push enactment of legislation de- 
signed to do away with “I can aet it for vou wholesale” 


Adjustment of G-E Washer Mechanism.......... 


Act as an Agent for Repairs By Tom F. Blackburn 
It usually doesn't pay to tool up to fix all kinds of appliances 


Checking and Repairing Universal 1000 Watt Auto- 


The Case of the Industrial City of X". 


A commercial manager gives his views of how englianes ‘ie will 
proceed when the war ends 


Los Angeles Does a Bond Selling Job .. ' 
The Los Angeles Dept. of Water & Power win a theses “yr pennunt 
for selling war bonds 


Taking the Transmission Apart on a Blackstone 


Rationing Press Agent for Home Cold Storage 


Learning Appliance 
Pacific Coin Electric Asso. and the Sases a Pewee & Light of Se. 
Calif. help meet need for trained repairmen 


Breaking the Log Jam on Radio Repair.............. 
Prince Bros. use call-back on radio checks-ups to save servicemen's 
time 


Refrigerator Repair Training 
War's Second Year and the Moma and Poppa 


The old repair kit and new merchandise are re keeping them eating 
Ideas... 
New Positions ... 
Have You Heard ......... 


Home Canning Seen as Big Move of 1943 . 
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